revolutionary portraits 


Margarita Ortega 


Organise! begins a new series - 
RevolutionaryPortraits, This will be 
devoted to revolutionaries, some well 
known, some little known, who have 
contributed so much to our move¬ 
ment over the last 120 years. 


Margarita Ortega was a school teacher 
who came from a family “made up of 
people who were not politically con¬ 
scious, but were proletarians aspiring 
to be bourgeois”. During the unrest in 
Mexico in the early years of this cen¬ 
tury, she joined the Partido Liberal 
Mexicano (Mexican Liberal Party). 
Despite its name, the PLM was openly 
anarchist communist in its views, and 
was very active among workers and 
peasants. 

Margarita was an excellent horse¬ 
woman and crack shot. As Regenera- 
cion, the paper of the PLM noted:” 
More than one time her daring and 
cold blood saved her from falling into 
the hands of the forces of tyranny. 
Margarita Ortega had a big heart on 
her horse, or from behind a boulder, 
she could keep the Government sol¬ 
diers at bay, and a little later she could 
be seen caring for the wounded, feed¬ 
ing the convalescing or offering words 
of comfort to the widows and or¬ 
phans”. 

In 1911 Margarita told the man she 
was living with: “ I love you; but I also 
love those who suffer, and for them I 

fight and risk my life. I don’t want to 

» 

see ijiore men and women giving their 
effort, their health, their intelligence, 
their future to make the bourgeoisie 
rich. I don’t want there to be men who 
order around other men any more. I 
am determined to continue to fight for 
the cause of the Partido Liberal Mexi¬ 
cano, and if you are a man, come with 
me to the country; otherwise, you can 


forget me, because I am not going to 
be the companion of a coward”. He re¬ 
fused to go with her, but her daughter 
Rosaura replied; “Let us saddle the 
horses and throw ourselves into the 
struggle for the redemption of the 
working class!” 

Expelled 

Because of their activities, Margarita 
and Rosaura were expelled from the 
border town of Mexicali, and marched 
out into the desert, with the command 


Let us saddle the horses and 
throw ourselves into the struggle 
for the redemption of the working 
class. 


that they never return again... For sev¬ 
eral days they struggled under the 
blazing sun through the desert. At one 
point Margarita thought that her 
daughter had died, and was about to 
kill herself when she saw signs of life. 
The pair struggled on to Yuma in the 
United States, 
where Margarita 
was arrested by 
the immigration 
officials. She man¬ 
aged to escape 
from prison, and 
with Rosaura went 
to Phoenix, Ari¬ 
zona. Rosaura had 
been badly ef¬ 
fected by her or¬ 
deals in the desert. 

She wished to re¬ 
turn to Mexico to 
take part in the 
struggle rather 
than die on her 
sick bed but this 
was denied her by 
death. 


With her comrade in struggle and love, 
Natividad Cortes, Margarita began lo or¬ 
ganise the anarchist movement in lhe 
northern Mexican state of Sonora, using 
the small town of Sonoyta as her base in 
October 1913. But she and Cortes were 
surrounded by government forces, and 
he was shot dead. 

Margarita was imprisoned in Mexicali. 
She refused to name any other members 
of the PLM and as a result she was tor¬ 
tured. “Cowards!” she shouted, “Tear 
my skin to pieces, break my bones, drink 
all of my blood, and I will never de¬ 
nounce one of my friends”. 

She was forced to stand up in a cage. 
Any time she leant against the bars she 
was shoved back into the middle of the 
cage. If she fell on the ground, she was 
beaten till she was forced to stand again. 
After 4 days of suffering, she was taken 
out and shot at night. 

A shot left this noble woman without 
life, free; her existence and example to 
remind the dispossessed to redouble our 
efforts against exploitation and tyranny”. 
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anarchist communist federation 


Organise! 

ORGANISE ! IS THE magazine of the Anarchist Communist 
Federation (ACF). Organise! is a twice yearly theoretical jour¬ 
nal published in order to develop anarchist communist ideas. It 
aims to give a clear anarchist viewpoint on contemporary is¬ 
sues, and initiate debates on areas not normally covered by agi¬ 
tational journals. All articles in the magazine are by ACF 
members unless signed. Some reflect ACF policy and others 
open up debate in undiscussed areas, helping us to develop our 
ideas further. Deadlines for next issue are 15th August for fea¬ 
tures and reviews, and 20th August for letters. 

Please feel welcome to contribute articles to Organise! as long 
as they don't conflict with our Aims and Principles we will 
publish them. (Letters, of course, need not agree with our 
A&Ps at all.). Deadlines for next issue are 15th August for fea¬ 
tures and reviews, and 20th August for letters. 

All contributions for the next issue should be sent to: ACF, c/o 
84b Whitechapel High Street, London El 70X. 


Subscribe 

Name. 

Address.. 


• I enclose £3 for a two-issue sub or £5 for a two-issue sup¬ 
porting sub. Add 25% for overseas subs or institutions. 

• I enclose £5 to pay for a prisoner's subscription. 

Return this form to: 

ACF, c/o 84b Whitechapel High St, London El 7QX 


Organise! back issues 

BACK ISSUES OF Organise! are still available from the London ad¬ 
dress. They cost 20p each plus SAE. Issuesl-26, 28, 30-36,42, are 
sold out. 

Issue 27: LA Riots; Yugoslavia, Malcolm X. 

Issue 29: Debate on the unions, Italian workers organise 

Issue 37: Pornography, Booze, cigs and dope. Moral panics 

Issue 38: Militarism; myth of overpopulation; Castro 

Issue 39: Prisons; Algeria; Heritage 

Issue 40: Work; Job Seekers Allowance; Art As A Weapon 

Issue 43: Green Politics; Raving; Road Activists 

Issue 44: Underclass, Surrealism, Eco-Fascism 

Issue 45: Albania, Ecology, Industry; Voting 

Issue 46: Lorenzo Kom’Boa Ervin, Syndicalism 

Issue 47: Che Guevara, Syndicalism, Community Organisation 

Issue 48: French Unemployed, Haile Selassie, Revolutionary Unions? 

Issue 49: Mental illness and social control, Bradford 98 

Issue 50: Land, Italian anarchists. Abortion, Ireland 

Alternatively send us a fiver and we’ll send you one of everything 

plus whatever else we can find lying around. 


Organised, on the net 

Articles from Organise! can now be found on the internet 

v_ 

Address: hupt/Tbunuicsd edu/ ~acf' 


Anarchist Communist 
Federation 

The Anarchist Communist Federation is an 
organisation of class struggle anarchists. 

For contacts: 

Greater Manchester: PO Box 127, Oldham, 

OL4 3FE 

London: ACF c/o 84b Whitechapel High Street London, El 7QX 
Merseyside: Merseyside ACF, PO Box 110, Liverpool, L69 8DP 
Tyneside: ACF, PO Box ITA, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE99 1TA 
South Yorkshire: ACF, PO Box 446, Sheffield, SI 4NY 
South East and all other areas: ACF, PO Box 375, Rnaphill. Wok¬ 
ing, Surrey, GU21 2XL 

Wales/Cymru: PO Box 10, Pontypool, Cymru, NP4 8YH 
West Midlands: PO Box 339, Wolverhampton, WV10 7BZ 
OR Page us at 01523 7866692 and leave a short message. 

ACF International Contacts 

New Zealand : PO Box 6572, Wellsey St. Auckland. New Zealand 
Holland: Postbus 93515, 1090 EA. Amsterdam. Nederlands 


Sell ORGANISE! Sell ORGANISE! Sell ORGANISE! 


Although our sales are rising, we need to keep boosting circula¬ 
tion, so try and take a bundle to sell to friends and workmates. 
By selling Organise! you can help our ideas to reach more and 
more people. Write for Organise! You can help to make Organ¬ 
ise! yours by writing letters and articles. Subscribe to Organise! 
Why not take out a sub to Organise! Better still take out a sup¬ 
porter sub. Get your friends to subscribe or treat them to a sub. 
Organise! will improve through a two-way process of criticism 
and feedback, and will better reflect the reality of struggle 
through readers communicating with us. Please send all feed¬ 
back, contributions for Organise!, requests for papers and Press 
Fund money (payable to ACF) to the London address. 


Sell ORGANISE! Sell ORGANISE! Sell ORGANISE! 


Want to join the ACF? 

Want to find out more? 

□ I agree with the ACF’s Aims and Principles and I would 
like to join the organisation. 

jr * 

O I would like more information about the Anarchist 
Communist Federation. 

Please put me on the ACF's mailing list. 

Name... 

Address.. 


Please tick/fill in as appropriate and return to: 

ACF, c/o 84b PO Box 375, Knaphill, Woking, Surrey, 
GU21 2XL 
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AS THIS ARTICLE is being written we 
are close to three weeks of NATO bom¬ 
bardment all over Yugoslavia in the 
name of humanitarian intervention and 


the "ethical foreign policy" of the British 
government. Since then, the Serbian 
leadership under Slobodan Milosevic has 
continued its military operations in 
Kosovo driving out hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Kosovar Albanians across the 
borders of Montenegro, Macedonia and 
Albania. People are leaving the war zone 
towards Serbia too. A few of these dis¬ 
placed people are ending up as refugees 
in NATO countries but the great major¬ 
ity are still suffering in camps in the 
countries they have fled to. The ones 
grudgingly accepted by NATO are being 
kept in prison-like conditions out of 
touch with family and friends elsewhere. 
NATO command is insisting on its mis¬ 
sion to "attack, pull apart, systematically 
and progressively degrade Yugoslavia 
[until] President Milosevic meets and 
honours international community de¬ 
mands". 

Propaganda 

In Britain, we have been subjected to a 
barrage of propaganda, vilifying 
Milosevic as a new genocidal Hitler, and 
claiming moral justification of whatever 


action NATO sees fit. We are hearing 
warnings of world war from the Rus¬ 
sian government, and the American 
CIA's calling for arming of the Koso¬ 
van Liberation Armv 
(KLA or UCK). We have 
heard the call for ground 
troops, and about the ille¬ 
gality of NATO action un¬ 
der international law and 
its side-stepping of the 
United Nations. Aid of a 
few million pounds is be¬ 
ing collected in Britain 
while £ 100's of millions 
are being spent on the 
NATO war effort, not to 
mention billions already 
spent on high-tech weap¬ 
ons and planes. 

Balance 

The government in Serbia (part of the 
remaining Federal Republic of Yugo¬ 
slavia) is engaged in a nationalist ad¬ 
venture in Kosovo, one of the poorest 
regions of the FRY. The area has seen 
great changes over the centuries, but 
especially this century, where the rela¬ 
tive size of Serbian and Albanian in¬ 
fluence has swung back and forth be¬ 
fore, during and after the two world 
wars, dependant on external forces. 
Milosevic rose to his present position 
of power partly due to a promise to end 
the partial autonomy of Kosovo, which 
he did in 1989. The Kosovar Albani¬ 
ans, a 90% majority in the province, 
have since experienced a systematic 
repression. As a result, the region has 
been as precariously balanced as Bos¬ 
nia, and there has been an upsurge in 
nationalist movements, though until 
now this has not resulted in major war¬ 
fare. 

Albania 

Leading up to the present conflict, the 
West opposed Milosevic's plans but at 


the same time had neither encouraged 
the nationalist movements (branding the 
KLA terrorist), nor supported an inde¬ 
pendent Kosovo. People in neighbouring 
Albania have for the last few years been 
suffering from the aftermath of a gov¬ 
ernment corruption catastrophe caused 
by their Democratic Party and Mafia. At 
the same time NATO was using the area 
as a base for operations since the first 
break up of Yugoslavia. Many workers 
lost everything in the financial collapse 
caused by investment practices allowed 
by the new free market, which had been 
propped up by aid from the European 
Union, resulting in countrywide insur¬ 
rection. Elsewhere in the region, in Ma¬ 
cedonia which also borders Albania, 
Kosovo and Greece, tensions continue 
due to claims on its northern territory by 
Bulgaria. Hungary, to the North of Ser¬ 
bia, has recently become a NATO mem¬ 
ber. These factors may have great reper¬ 
cussions which NATO will surely have 
anticipated in its bid to control the long¬ 
term prospects of an unstable region. 

Air-strikes 

As Milosevic stepped up the military ac¬ 
tion in Kosovo, both the UN and NATO 
warned of possible military action. In the 
end NATO has decided to go it alone . 
and launched air-strikes on the whole of 
Yugoslavia starting on March 24th, 
straight after 1400 monitors from the 
Organisation for Security and Co¬ 
operation in Europe (OSCE) were with¬ 
drawn. Milosevic declared a state of war. 
People are now dying daily from NATO 
bombs, Serbian and KLA forces in 
Kosovo, and in the squalid refugee 
camps. 

Nationalism 

What can anarchists say about what is 
happening, and more importantly, what 
can we do? First of all we have to oppose 
the war-mongering of all sides, whether 

(Continued on page 4) 
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NATO, Serbia, or the KLA, and to do 
this we also need to distinguish and un¬ 
derstand the types of nationalism in¬ 
volved. 

Milosevic's nationalism is/was one of a 
desire for a Greater Serbia, where 
Kosovo and preferably Montenegro are 
firmly under his control. But Serbia can 
in no way be compared to Germany in 
the second World War, nor Milosevic as 
a new Hitler. Germany was the second 
most powerful country in the world at 
the time, whereas Serbia is economically 
quite poor, especially compared to other 
European countries. Neither can the fas¬ 
cism under Hitler be usefully compared 
with the Milosevic regime, even if the 
government itself is not uniform and 
some like vice-president Seselj might 
politically be fascist. A swing to the 
right could well be the result of NATO's 
attacks, but the ludicrousness of the 
'fascist' analogy is shown by the CIA's 
condemning of Serbia's intended court 
martial of captured US soldiers as "a 
Stalinist show-trial''. Serbia both fought 
the Nazis and to some extent resisted 
Stalinism, but what better for NATO to 
make out Milosevic as a Hitler and a 
Stalin all rolled into one. Not only that 
but genocide - in Hitler's case a system¬ 
atic attempt to eradicate the Jews from 
the face of the earth - was part of the 
Nazi's explicit plan. To use this word for 
any and all mass deaths in war, even the 
atrocities of Bosnia or Rwanda, irre- 
spective of the motivation of the perpe¬ 
trators, is to belittle the holocaust and its 
death camps. Equating Serbs with pre- 
W.W.II Germans is an attempt to make 
ordinary people into legitimate targets 
for 'democratic' NATO. All of the terms 
fascist, genocide or even ethnic cleaning 
(which is used interchangeably with 
genocide by the likes of Robin Cook) are 
just propaganda words being used to 
over-simplify the situation and charac¬ 
terise NATO's enemy as 'evil' so we 


don't have to question why 'we' are in 
this war. 

Chewing gum 

On the other hand, is NATO being im¬ 
perialist; another kind of nationalism? 
We are hearing this term used by the 
left and some anarchists but this is 
probably not very useful either. Imperi¬ 
alism implies a desire for state power 
in the region, when this situation is 
really more about imposition of eco¬ 
nomic dependency. In so much as the 
USA dominates NATO and the UN. in 
addition to a military show of force 
that can boast to be able to wage war 
in Iraq and Yugoslavia simultaneously 
("We can walk and chew gum" in the 
words of a NATO spokesman), we are 
really seeing just another extension of 
capitalist globalisation, something 
which has come to supersede the 
imperialist and colonialist aspi¬ 
rations of individual Western 
states in the latter part of this 
century. Already the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund is able to 
hold Russia to ransom enough 
for it be careful about how far 
it's government will go against 
NATO, and it seems likely that 
the IMF and World Bank will 
have a similar role to play in the 
Balkans when the military inter¬ 
vention has subsided. Other anarchists 
have already made the connection to 
the USA/EU trade wars (e g. over ba¬ 
nanas. presided over by the World 
Trade Organisation), and it seems 
clear that the US and Germany will 
soon be fighting with each other over 
the terms of IMF involvement when 
the war is over. On the other hand, the 
US must also be hoping that its domi¬ 
nance in NATO will help it put the EU 
in line with its economic policy. 

Nationalists 

What about the nationalist movements 
in Kosovo then? As usual, the left in 
Britain is divided over this one. Some 
in the Labour Party left are anti-NATO 
and want a UN solution that restabi¬ 
lises Yugoslavia and do not want an 
independent Kosova. Some like the So¬ 
cialist Party do support independence, 
though like their position towards the 
Six Counties they insist this must be a 
self-determined "socialist Kosova as 
part of a socialist confederation of Bal¬ 
kan states". Living Marxism are more 


pro-Serbia whilst some of the smaller 
sects like the Alliance for Workers Lib¬ 
erty are pro-national liberation even as 
far as calling for arming of the KLA 
(just like the CIA mentioned above!). 
The Socialist Workers Party are much 
more firmly anti-NATO whilst stating 
that the "KLA has fallen into the trap of 
calling for Western intervention" and, 
criticises their "attacks on Serb civilians 
in Kosovo alongside Serbian forces". 
However they fall short of completely 
opposing Albanian nationalism. An in¬ 
ternationalist approach must oppose all 
sides, call for the desertion of all troops 
against the war. and for the revolution¬ 
ary overthrow of the Milosevic regime. 


Hypocrisy 


If it is necessary to make comparisons 
with other conflicts, it is to show up the 
hypocrisy' of NATO. Apart from its his¬ 



tory in Ireland, both North and South, 
Britain has its other well known exam¬ 
ple of supporting the Indonesian govern¬ 
ment against East Timor. The US to¬ 
gether with many of the other NATO 
members has a long history of support¬ 
ing either government against oppressed 
minorities (e g. Israel against Palestini¬ 
ans. Turkey against Kurds) or rebels 
against government particularly in the 
interests of anti-communism (e g. Moja- 
hedin in Afghanistan, UNIT A in An¬ 
gola). The US has no end of interven¬ 
tions in Central and South America. 
Asia and Africa, always for their own 

w 

interests, often anti-Communist. often 
for stated "humanitarian" reasons. Also 
we don't see NATO picking a fight with 
China over Tibet or Russia in Chechnya, 
other superpowers with equally nasty 
policies. Many of these conflicts con¬ 
tinue to this dav. We can be under no il- 
lusion that the present war is any differ¬ 
ent. and that the refugees mean nothing 
to NATO unless their plight is to prop 
up their illusion of humanitarian inter¬ 
vention against Milosevic. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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(Continued from page 4) 

"When the smeke tram the btmbs clean 
away, the secial differences will be even 
bigger, the poverty even wane, the 
authorities even mere hanh. And the 
matter el Keseve WONT be solved!", from 
an e-mail message by Write, human 
rights and peace activist, Panceve, Iran* 
janin (Veivodina), FRY. 


Just war? 

We can point out that British aid organi¬ 
sations are raising just a drop in the 
ocean with their 'jumble sales' for 
Kosovo victims, when this could be paid 
for so many times over bv the amount of 
military spending e g. cniise missiles at 
a $lm each. Also their stance doesn't 
necessarily entail opposing the bomb¬ 
ings. and leaders of the Christian ideals 
underpinning so many charities are 
happy to call the NATO action a "just 
war". 

Action not words 

There's a lot we can sav. but what can 
we do? We must have an anti-war posi¬ 
tion in this conflict, anti-bombing, anti¬ 
ground troops (whether NATO or UN). 
Getting drawn into accepting any sort of 
statist military solution is to fuel the na- 
tionalism and the conflict, which is kill¬ 
ing people on sides. We must recognise 
the difficulty of our comrades in Yugo¬ 
slavia. as it will become more and more 
difficult and dangerous for them to op¬ 
pose their government's war and oppose 
mass mobilisation (a real possibility if 
NATO sends in ground troops). The 
danger is to fall into the trap of seeing 
"the Serbs" as one entity when there arc 
a whole range of opposition forces, from 
our anarchist comrades, to 'ethnic mi¬ 
norities' in Serbia itself, to 'pro- 
democracy' Western-looking middle 
classes, many of w ho opposed Milosevic 
over Bosnia (e g. in the Zajedno alliance 
which organised mass demonstrations) 
and who now feel bet raved bv the NATO 
bombing. We can exchange news and 
solidarity greetings such as is already 
happening between anarchists using 
electronic mail, and circulate this both to 
show there are people in Serbia that op¬ 
pose the government and to find out the 
extent of the bombing which we arc not 
seeing here. Just as we are not told about 
the million plus people that are dying in 
Iraq because of sanctions, we will need 
to know the effect of NATO's destruction 


of fuel and water supplies, since the 
government in Serbia will no doubt 
prioritise its military over the civilian 
population. We also need to tell them 
what they arc not b£ing told by their 
media about Kosovo and the border 
refugee camps, which is being tightly 
controlled (Serbian TV depicts the 
NATO logo as stealth bombers in the 
shape of a swastika!). 

As one anarchist message from Bel¬ 
grade said, "you are probably more in¬ 
formed about what is going on". We 
can also support comrades elsewhere 
in the region like the Zagreb Anarchist 
Movement in Croatia, who have 
relaunched their Zaginfiatch newslet¬ 
ter and put it out on the internet in op¬ 
position of the bombing of Serbia. We 
must expose the hypocrisy of the Brit¬ 
ish government's treatment of refugees 
(destined for open prisons if they come 
here), and its attitude to asylum- 
seekers in general. Perhaps a more 
difficult task is to be able to support 
anti-war activities in Kosovo itself 
against both Serbian and Kosov an Lib¬ 
eration Armies. If we cannot give di¬ 
rect help, we must show in Britain that 
we are against NATO, whilst at the 
same time not being confused with be¬ 
ing pro-Serbian nationalists. This 
means organising and attending dem¬ 
onstrations with a clear "NO WAR 
BUT THE CLASS WAR" stance. 
Other protests in Europe have been 
much larger and have happened much 
sooner than those in Britain, as the 
US, Britain and France are the strong¬ 
est supporters of the NATO war¬ 
mongering Big public demonstrations 
are needed in the interests of interna¬ 
tionalism and to try and reverse the 
propaganda war by our governments. 
This must happen quickly because it 
will become all the more difficult to 
counter a rising patriotism, lf/when 
British troops start dying in any num¬ 
bers. 


For further anarchist news and views on 
the war. including Zaginfiatch newsletter 
and articles on the US HU trade war con¬ 
nections such as "SATO goes bananas in 
the Balkans", visit the A-Infos on-line An¬ 
archist Sews Sendee (and archive) web¬ 
site http: www.ainfos.ca 

All the photos used in this article are taken 
from the following website: http: W'W’W’. 
sherwood it aviano fotoaviano.htm 


ACE 

Anarchist Communist Editions 

ACE pamphlets are available from 
c/o 84b Whitechapel High Street, 
London El 7QX 

Anarchism -As We See It A new re¬ 
vised edition of our very' popular pam¬ 
phlet. Describes the basic ideas of anar¬ 
chist communism in easy-to-read form. 

60p & SAE. 

Manifesto of Libertarian Communism 

by Georges Fontenis. A key text of anar¬ 
chist communism. Though flawed, the 
best features need to be incorporated into 
modern revolutionary theory and prac¬ 
tice. 60p & SAE. 6th printing now avail¬ 
able. 

Role of the Revolutionary Organisa¬ 
tion. Anarchist communists reject the 
Leninist model of a "vanguard" party as 

counter-rev olutionarv. What then is the 

• 

role of a revolutionary organisation? 
This pamphlet sets out to explain. All 
libertarian revolutionaries should read 
this fundamental text. 60p & SAE 

Basic Bakunin. Out of print. 

The Anarchist Movement in Japan. 

The fascinating account of Japanese An¬ 
archism in the 20th century Japan had 
an Anarchist-Communist movement that 
numbered tens of thousands. This pam¬ 
phlet tells its story . £1.80 plus SAE 

Where there’s Brass, there’s Muck. A 
stimulating and thought-provoking ACE 
pamphlet on ecology £1.80 plus SAE. 

Beyond Resistance. A Revolutionary 
Manifesto for the Millennium. 

The ACF’s analysis of the of the capital¬ 
ist world m crisis, suggestions about 
what the alternative society could be like 
and evaluation of social and organisa¬ 
tional forces which play a part in the 
revolutionary process £2 plus SAE 
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One year on since the Good Friday agreement - 

The Peace of the Cemetery 


OFFICER 



FRIENDLY? 


AS ‘PEACE PROCESSES’ go, the one 
in progress in the North of Ireland has 
been a pretty violent one. From the sec¬ 
tarian slaughter before and after the 
death of Loyalist Volunteer Force boss 
Billy Wright in December 1997 to the 
murder of human rights lawyer Rose¬ 
mary Nelson in March this year, via the 
Omagh bombing last August, it’s been a 
vicious period since the main paramilita¬ 
ries called their ‘cease-fires’. 

Little spoken of in the Brit media, the 
continuing harassment of Nationalists by 
the RUC/Army, the sectarian attacks 
upon isolated (and not so isolated) 
Catholic families by Loyalist gangs and 
the on-going siege of the residents of the 
Garvaghy Road points to a situation of 
constant, unspectacular but demoralising 
violence. This uninterrupted, day to day 
brutalisation is only broken by more 
‘news-worthy’ acts of violence, such as a 
murder by the Red Hand Defenders or a 
grenade attack by the Orange Volun¬ 
teers. 

The on-going ‘punishment beatings’ by 
both the IRA and the Loyalists, used by 


Unionist politicians as a stick with 
which to beat Sinn Fein and to delay 
things, are another insidious form of 
violence which both groups of 
‘defenders of the community’ cannot 
function without. The working class, 
Protestant and Catholic are stuck be¬ 
tween ‘anti-socia’l elements and 
would-be police forces, both drawn 
from their own communities but both 
equally uncontrolled by them. 

The overall situation is one of a vio¬ 
lent, sectarian stagnation. One year 
has passed since the Good Friday 
Agreement. The March 10th deadline 
for the setting up of the Assembly Ex¬ 
ecutive has come and gone. Sinn Fein 
accuses David Trimble and his Ulster 
Unionists of “obstructionism” and of 
using the Unionist Veto. In an assem¬ 
bly which not merely reflects but 
strengthens the sectarian divide, this is 
hardly surprising. The question is, how 
long can this go on? As ever, the 
‘electorate’ watches the show drag on 
with an increasing sense of deja vu. 

If the whole ‘Peace Process’ is an ex¬ 
ample of bourgeois Realpolitik. of in¬ 
ter-imperialist politics (British and 
American) painted upon a local canvas 
then perhaps we should be looking at 
the ‘alternatives’ which may exist. If 
we look at the political critics of the 
Good Friday Agreement then they can 
be divided into the Unionist, the Re¬ 
publican and the Left. 

What has happened to them since, and 
w hat sort of forces do they represent? 

The Unionists 

The anti-Agreement Unionists repre¬ 
sent the No’ alternative, otherwise 
known as the “No alternative at all” 
alternative. In the run-up to the vote, 
the ‘No’ alternative went under the la¬ 
bel United Unionists'. This pact con¬ 
sisted of Ian Paisleys Democratic Un- 
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ionists and Robert McCartney’s UK Un¬ 
ionists. As we have argued before 
(Organise! 47: If You Want Peace. Pre¬ 
pare For...’), these dinosaur elements 
have become less important since the 
election of the Labour government in 
1997. Their rejection of the Good Friday 
document and their refusal to give sup¬ 
port to David Trimble hasn’t actually 
harmed the peace process’ at all. 
Rather, their intransigence has served to 
make the Ulster Unionists appear the 
party' of peace, progress and moderation. 
As headbanging religious fundamental¬ 
ists, their politics were and are echoed 
paramilitarily by the Loyalist Volunteer 
Force , who, alongside the Orange Or¬ 
der, were the other hard-line’ voice op¬ 
posing the Agreement. The DUP will 
continue to be a depository for good old 
fashioned anti-Catholic hatred but its 
political constituency is unable to grow. 
The Loyalist Volunteer Force remains 
on cease-fire’, even attempting to gain 
some sort of credibility by being the first 
paramilitary group to decommission (a 
few rusty weapons, probably 
‘decommissioned’ by the group them¬ 
selves when they were still part of the 
UVF!). The Red Hand Defenders and 
the Orange Volunteers , the two Loyalist 
groups who have emerged since the LVF 
called its cease-fire are, effectively, the 
LVF and sympathetic elements in the 
Ulster Freedom Fighters. Like the DUP, 
the rump of Loyalist Paramiltarism will 
continue to function, not least because of 
the collusion of elements within the Brit¬ 
ish state itself. Politically, this bloc 
stands for a return to the golden d^y s of 
a submissive Catholic community in a 
Protestant state. Those days are long, 
long over. , 

The Republicans 

The major elements in the Republican 
Movement who have opposed the Agree¬ 
ment have been Republican Sinn Fein 
and the Irish Republican Socialist Party. 
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Within mainstream republicanism. The 

32-County Sovereignty Movement had. 

until verv recently, been in the ‘No’ 
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camp The attempts by the Irish state to 
criminalise this tendency following the 
Omagh bombing has led to their ex¬ 
pressing support for the IRA cease-fire 
and the ‘Peace Process' despite contin¬ 
ued disagreements with the Sinn Fein 
leadership over the issue of sovereignty. 

The Irish Republican Socialist Party re¬ 
jected the Agreement but supported the 
Irish National Liberation Army's deci¬ 
sion to join the cease-fire'. The IRSP 
appears to be going through a period of 
reassessment and re-orientation at the 
moment and recently re-launched its’ 
newspaper The Starry Plough. Since it's 
formation in 1974 The IRSP have been 
through various political crisis and. 
sometimes violent, changes of leader¬ 
ship The direction of the organisation 
seems to be towards an involvement in 
community-based struggles as a distinct 
Republican Socialist tendency within the 
broader Republican movement. Al¬ 
though the IRSP derides the Provos for 
having “accepted the capitalist system" 
and of having a different (presumably 
bourgeois) class analysis to themselves, 
they continue to call for “maximum Re¬ 
publican unity”. What can this mean 
other than unity with the mainstream 
Republican movement i.e. Sinn Fein? 
The eventual destination for the IRSP is 
likelv to be a re-affirmation of Leninism, 
although with the general crisis of the 
Left in Europe, who knows/ Whatever 
path the IRSP take, their past as little 
more than an ancillary of the feud- 
ridden INLA. will weigh upon them like 
a nightmare. As before, their politics 
will not offer an independent working 
class alternative. 

Part of the broader “Republican unity” 
the IRSP would like to see is Republican 
Sinn Fein (RSF). RSF. however, have 
little fondness for the IRSP and ap¬ 
proaches by the latter to build a united 
“No” campaign during the Agreement 
referendum were rejected by the former 
Despite their talk of a Federal Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Republic'. RSF arc a tra¬ 
ditionalist Republican .organisation to 
the right of the Provisionals but sorely 
lacking Adams and Co s political acu¬ 
men or flexibility . Their politics reflect 
their origins as an asbstentionist split 
from Sinn Fein in 1986 and for Republi¬ 
cans thev constitute either an anachro- 
nism or the last defenders of true Irish 
Republicanism, depending upon the in¬ 


dividual Republican's perspective on 
the Peace Progress. What is important 
about RSF is their relationship with 
the Continuity IR.1. the only Republi¬ 
can armed group not on cease-fire. 

Both RSF and C1RA denv anv official 
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relationship, but without doubt there is 
a unity in terms of perspective Indi¬ 
viduals in or around RSF have been 
subject to serious harassment from po¬ 
lice both sides of the border and also 
from supporters of the 'peace process'. 
Despite growth since the second IRA 
cease-fire. Republican Sinn Fein, with¬ 
out anv alternative but a return to the 
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armed struggle, are likely to remain 
marginalised. 

The Left 

Most of the left in the Six Counties 
called for a Yes' vote in the referen¬ 
dum. The Workers Party (WP), what’s 
left of it. supported and continues to 
support the Agreement. Wracked by 
splits and violent feuding the Stali- 
noid/Unionist WP has had little input 
into the ‘peace process' as it continues 
on its irreversible decline. The Social¬ 
ist Party (the party formerly known as 
Militant) critically supported the 
Agreement and stood in the elections 
to the Assembly , arguing that a Yes' 
vote would allow a period in which 
class politics (or rather their own Trot¬ 
skyist version of class politics’) could 
develop 

The most notable Left opposition to the 
Agreement came from the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP). The SWP called 
for a No' vote on the grounds that the 
Assemblv would “institutionalise sec- 
tarianism " (Socialist Worker. May 1st 
1998). The SWP in the North of Ire¬ 
land is a reflection of its mother' 
party in Britain, albeit much smaller. 
Despite this smallness, the SWP in¬ 
tends to stand candidates in forthcom¬ 
ing elections in the North. Elections 
to...sectarian institutions! 

The Anarchists 

The anarchist movement in Ireland as 
it stands todav consists of the Workers 
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Solidarity Movement, based in Dublin 
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and the anarcho-syndicalist Organise! 
group, the local section of the Interna¬ 
tional Workers Association (IWA). 
based mainlv in Belfast. Outside these 
groups are various individuals active 
on both sides of the border The Work¬ 


ers Solidarity Movement called for a 
boy cott of the Referendum whilst Organ- 
ise!-IWA was actually split on the issue 
Some comrades argued in favour of a 
'Yes’ vote, in the hope that a space 
might be opened up for an anti¬ 
sectarian. working class politics, whilst 
others argued for abstention A dissatis¬ 
faction w ith this lack of unitv has led to 
the creation of a discussion group bring¬ 
ing together militants from both groups 
and none, to analvse the entire issue of 
the Peace Process and the anarchist re¬ 
sponse. 

The conclusions to most articles on the 
Irish peace process' written by libertar¬ 
ian communists and anarchists usually 
amount to the obligatory call for the 
creation of independent working class 
organisation, a struggle against Orange 
and Green nationalism and workers 
unitv . AH of these are indeed ncccssarv 
but their realisation is still far away. 
Working class resistance to the state, 
when not in the form of spontaneous 
outbursts of anger, mainly takes place 
through the Republican Movement (in 
the broadest sense). At the beginning of 
the modem stage of The Troubles' the 
Provisional IRA filled a politico-military 
vacuum, defending the working class 
Catholic community from sectarian at- 
tacks by the RUC. Lovalists and. cvcntu- 
ally, the British Army. The recruiting 
sergeant for the Provos has been the re¬ 
ality of sectarianism and state violence. 
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The hegemony of Republicanism over 
active resistance to state repression has 
rarely been seriously challenged Within 
the context of an Imperialist sponsored 
peace process' which promises both a 
continuation of sectarian div ision and a 
continuation of sectarian violence , those 
who would create an alternative based . 
upon an authentic revolutionary politics 
need to build a base in their communi¬ 
ties and workplaces in order to make an¬ 
archism a alternative that can be taken 
seriously by our class 


Any readers interested in joining discussions 
on the way ahead for anarchists in Ireland 
should contact the co-ordinators at: 

USM. P.O.Box 1523, Dublin S. Ireland. 


Organise! Index 

A list of the articles, rev iews and letters 
from Organise! issues No 14 - No 43 
Send a Press Fund donation payable to 
ACF. to ACF. c/o 84b Whitechapel High 
St. London E1 7QX 
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fenetix con really spoil your day 



HARDLY A DAY goes by without some 
new article or revelation in the press 
about Genetically Modified Organisms 
(GMOs) in food or Genetic Engineering 
(GM). The fight against this pollution 
of our food is growing and international. 
The whole issue brings into stark relief 
many of the less pleasant features of life 
in modem neo-liberal capitalist society. 
It shows how the power of international 
capital is becoming more powerful than 
that of many states. It shows how these 
companies use their power and influence 
to ride roughshod over the needs of 
working class and peasant people the 
world over. Furthermore the whole de¬ 
bate has become caught in up in a trade 
war launched by the USA aiming to re¬ 
move from the scene such minor imperi¬ 
alist powers as Britain and France. 

What they are doing? 

Despite claims to be producing new vari¬ 
ants of crops that will enhance produc¬ 
tivity and crop yield, improve resistance 
to pests and save millions from starva¬ 
tion, the truth behind the biotech compa¬ 
nies efforts the simple effort of all capi¬ 
tal to produce more profit. 


The most famous of the GMOs being 
used at the moment is soya produced 
by the American food giant Monsanto. 
Their soya has been 'engineered' to 
make it resistant to the insecticide 
Roundup - also produced by Monsanto. 
The idea is simple. Farmers who plant 
Monsanto's soya can spray the crops 
with no fear of them being damaged by 
the chemicals employed. Only bugs 
die Monsanto then profit twice. 
Firstlv thev sell the seeds, then they 
sell the insecticide! Farmers are 
locked into a cycle of only buying from 
Monsanto. 

Another well-known GMO is toma¬ 
toes These have been altered bv the 
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incorporation of a fish gene. The ef¬ 
fect is to keep them "fresh" longer 
This was sold to consumers as a wav of 
ensuring longer shelf life and hence 
reducing the chances of buying rotting 
food In practice, agricultural busi¬ 
nesses switched production of tomatoes 
away from high wage US farms to low 
wage South American areas. They 
were still able to pay to transport the 
tomatoes to the American market and 
still make extra profits. 


A third and less well known example is 
the use of "Terminator" genes in seeds. 
This gene has the effect of stopping the 
plant producing fertile seeds. They 
claim that it will increase the vield of the 
crop and will provide more choices for 
the farmer by selecting high yielding 
seeds. The reality , of course, is to tie the 
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farmers into dependency on Monsanto. 
Farmers are not able to save part of their 
seed crop to use to grow new crops the 
following year. This technology is being 
applied to cotton, particularly in India. 
It represents the final triumph of agri¬ 
businesses attempts to produce sterile 
crops. 

The dangers 

Some of the dangers of these crops are 
obvious: 

• Pollen from GMOs can cross fertil¬ 
ise with non-GMO crops. The re¬ 
sult is that all crops are GMO 

• Gene pollution cannot be 'recalled'. 
Once out there, it is there for good. 

• GM crops can take more pesticides. 
This leads to greater pollution of the 
waterways. 

• If all the bugs that feed on the crops 
are killed, what happens to the birds 
that feed on the bugs - or the other 
animals in the food chain? 

Other dangers are less apparent: 

• Genes cannot simply be inserted 
into plants. They need some means 
of getting inside the plants' cells. 
Often this is done by first attaching 
them to viruses. Scientists involved 
claim that the viruses are them¬ 
selves modified to prevent dangers 
to health. There has already been 
evidence that some of the viruses 
used retain harmful effects Hoyv 
will this effect the human immune 
system? 

• Genes can spread from one species 
to another. This can lead to the 
growth of super-yveeds. 

• Genetic engineering is often linked 
yvith efforts to make plants and ani¬ 
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mals resistant to bacteria. The re¬ 
sult can be the emergence of antibi¬ 
otic resistant bacteria. 

Resistance 

Peasant farmers in India have recog¬ 
nised the dangers posed by the efforts of 
Monsanto They have a long history of 
say ing seed for use the folloyving year 
and of giving seed to neighbours in 
need. As Monsanto have patented the 
seed and claim to hold copyright over it. 
they are now saying that the farmers are 
breaking the law if they try to retain 
some for future use In Canada and the 
USA Monsanto have successfully prose¬ 
cuted farmers. The reaction in India of 
the farmers has been to launch a Cre¬ 
mate Monsanto campaign, yvhich has 
taken direct action and burned whole 
fields of GM cotton! 

In Britain a campaign is well underway. 
Genetix Snowball have adopted the non¬ 
violent tactic of digging up some GMO 
crops. They have done so in the attempt 
to gain publicity and have courted arrest 
in their actions. So far thev have been 
quite successful in getting their message 
across. They have also entered super¬ 
markets and walked off w ith GMO food¬ 
stuffs, saying it was contaminated. 
Their actions in Manchester have caused 
embarrassment to Marks and Spencer 
yvho subsequently became one of the 
growing band of supermarkets to say 
they will source from non-GM suppliers. 
Other spectacular actions are planned 
Other campaigners, often around local 
Earth First! Groups have gone in for the 
less public but equally effective tactic of 
simply trashing fields which contain GM 
crops. 

The Government 

Monsanto are now privately admitting 
that they are losing the battle for the 
hearts and minds of the British public. 
They are relying heayilv on their friends 
in the government. The British Neyv La¬ 
bour Government has close links yvith 
biotech companies. This caused serious 
embarrassment to Lord Sainsburv. but 
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less obvious are the efforts the biotech 
companies put into lobbying. The ma¬ 
jority of the public may be against ge¬ 
netic engineering but 70% of MPs arc 
said to be in fay our! 

Despite all the opposition, the state is 
only talking of a voluntary moratorium 
for a couple of years Even this has less 
to do yvith worry ing about us and more 
to do with nationalism and the looming 


trade war between Europe and the 
USA. 

Banana Wars 

In recent years. US foreign policy has 
aimed to displace British and French 
imperialism from Africa and replace it 
with US domination This yvas the re¬ 
ality behind their support for the Tufsis 
in Rwanda and for the uprising in the 
then Zaire. These areas yvere within 
the French sphere of influence, now 
they are coming under 
US domination Noyv 
thev have turned their 
sights on the Carib¬ 
bean. Here they aim to 
take the area out of 
British domination bv 
the destruction of that 
region's main export, 
bananas. The destabi¬ 
lisation that will bring 
will provide the US 
with the excuse it 
needs to intervene fi¬ 
nancially or militarily, 
yvhichevcr is most 
convenient. Not only 
does this give the US the chance to get 
rid of the Brits, it also serves as a 
warning to the increasingly integrated 
European Union, which the US fears 
will become a real rival in years to 
come. 

Hence the Banana Wars. The Euro¬ 
pean response has been to increasingly 
adopt the line of a moratorium on the 
introduction of GM crops. This has a 
number of advantages for them: 

• It is a stick to hit the US with, 
whilst at the same time being 
popular with populations already 
scared bv BSE.E-Coli and Salmo- 
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nclla and who arc understandably 
hostile to GM food. 

• A moratorium allows them to pre¬ 
tend to do something but also to 
allow GM crops in at a later date 
when all the fuss has died doyvn. 

• It gives European biotech compa¬ 
nies a chance to catch up in the 
development of neyv crops 

Against this background it becomes 
easy to sec why the media, including 
an almost united press and the Tory 
Party arc playing the anti-GM card 
whilst at the same time using it to 
whip up nationalist. anti-US feeling 

The danger is that popular opposition 


will fall victim to this con and will ac¬ 
cept the almost inevitable moratorium 
when it comes as a victory. This will al- 
low GM food in at a later date. 

What can we do? 

It is important to keep the campaign go¬ 
ing. We would suggest that readers get 
in contact with their local Earth First! 
Group or Genetix Snowball and get in¬ 
volved with yvhat is already going on 
There arc plenty of opportunities for ac¬ 
tion and they don't have to 
be scary direct action if 
that is beyond a person's 
abilities. Campaigns nccJ 
support in many forms 
Even collecting petitions 
outside supermarkets can 
be an effective wav of talk- 
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ing to people and serves to 
further embarrass the shops 
and local government 

Above all. we must not be 
conned into thinking that a 
temporary halt in the plant¬ 
ing of GM cops in this 
country is going to change 
anything The fight needs to be to get 
rid of all GM foods before it is too late. 
Workers in Britain could do well to fol¬ 
low the lead of the Indian peasant farm¬ 
ers! 

However. GM foods are just another ex¬ 
ample of the way that capitalists con¬ 
taminate the food of working class peo¬ 
ple. Writing in the 19th century. Karl 
Marx noted that workers' flour was fre¬ 
quently mixed with chalk by shopkeep¬ 
ers. At the end of the 20th century the 
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bosses have just got more clever! Most 
of the GM contaminated food is the 
cheaper processed food that busy work¬ 
ing class people buy 

The only wav we will ever be able to en- 
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sure that our food is healthy enough to 
cat is to get rid of the profit based system 
that encourages production to make 
money for the few rather than to satisfy 

w • 

the needs of all of us. When we have 

created a libertarian communist society. 

* 

it will be the responsibility of the human 
community to make decisions as to 

m 

whether science should be allowed to 
tinker with the basic genetic make-up of 
food. No doubt those will be difficult 
decisions to make, but we can be sure 
that thev will be made on the basis of 
what is in the interests of the planet as a 
whole not to make a fortune for private 
investors or corporate employees. 
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series..... the land 


Whose land is it anyway? 


Part 2 



THIS IS THE message the landowners 
of Britain have been giving working 
people throughout the centuries. And 
this message remains the same today. 
With the government backing down 
(what a surprise!) on its Right to Roam 
legislation the mass of the people remain 
not only excluded from the land unless 
the landowner deigns to grant access, 
but also excluded from any decision¬ 
making about what is done with this 
land. We need to question this myth of 
land ‘ownership’. For, in fact, the whole 
land-owning system is based on theft. To 
understand this we need to go back to 
the times of the Norman Conquest. 

Without romanticising the Saxon period 
(slavery was wide-spread and it was 
clearly a class system), peasants before 
the Norman conquest had a certain con¬ 
trol over the land. Free, independent 
peasant owners called ceorls cultivated 
their own areas. They owed certain du¬ 
ties to the king, but there were no non¬ 
cultivating landowners. This situation 
started to deteriorate even before the 
Normans arrived. As a result of various 
military campaigns, lords were granted 
control over certain territories. The 
treatment and extent of the peasants’ 
exploitation depended on the whim of 
the particular thegn (lord). Some peas¬ 
ants found themselves forced to sell land 
to the thegn and had to become wage la¬ 
bourers. However, there was still exten¬ 
sive common land which was available 
for grazing, fuel collecting and gather¬ 
ing. 

The Norman Conquest fundamentally 
changed the Saxon system. The land was 
taken from the peasants and put firmly 
in the hands of a land-owning class 
whose sole aim was to manage the land 
for the benefit of themselves. William, 
who now claimed to own all the land, 
needed to reward the military. As a re¬ 
sult he gave the barons and other 
knights the rights to tracts of land on the 
condition that they provide soldiers for 
wars. The ceorls lost their position as 
freeholders and became serfs. They 


could only use the land if they paid for 
it by providing free labour. Worse than 
not owning the land, they themselves 
were now owned by the barons. The 
whole basis of land ownership in Brit¬ 
ain is thus based on conquest; the con¬ 
sequences of which are still with us to- 
dav. Some landowners such as the 
Grosvenor family (present Duke of 
Westminster) trace their ownership 
back to this time. Their ancestor. Hugh 
Le Gros Veneur, was given major land 
holdings by William. 

Blood Sports 

It is not just a grossly unequal system 
of land ownership that dates from the 
Norman Conquest but also the tradi¬ 
tion of blood sports, so dear to the 
hearts of the present ruling class. In 
many respects, this obsession with 
hunting is one of the primary influ¬ 
ences on the way the land has been 
managed and developed. William was 
a passionate hunter and set aside huge 
areas of land for this purpose. ‘Royal 
Forests’ covered almost a quarter of 
England by the mid-12th century . And 
these ‘forests’, which included much 
more than forests, were subject to For¬ 
est Law, designed with the sole pur¬ 
pose of protecting and breeding game 
which William and his cronies could 
then kill. Forest officials made sure 
that grazing animals were kept out and 
even barons couldn’t plough up the 
land. Poaching, of course, was a seri¬ 
ous offence, often resulting in the 
death of someone who dared interfere 
with the King's pleasure. The barons 
and knights, eager to ape the King, 
also took to hunting and set up areas 
that were called Chases’. The most 
highly controlled areas. Deer Parks', 
were fenced and maintained bv serf la- 
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bour. Many of these places still exist 
and are often the main areas that the 
public is denied access to e g. the 
3.000 acres of Hulne Park owned bv 
the Duke of Northumberland. 

This system of land management was 



developed purely for the satisfaction of 
the blood sports obsession. Not only did 
the peasants not benefit from it, it was 
hardly a productive use of land for the 
country as a whole. And the problem is 
that very little has changed. Though 
much land has now been turned over to 
agriculture and forestry, there are still 
huge areas, for example much of Scot¬ 
land, where hunting is the main use of 
the land, it is still accepted that the rul¬ 
ing class can do what they will with 
their land, regardless of the impact on 
the rest of the communitv or on the land 
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itself. But as we have seen, this 
‘tradition" is based on conquest and 
usurpation. 

Struggles *, 

Peasants did not succumb passively to 
the exploitation of the landowners. (See 
accompanying article). As a result of 
their struggles, some reforms were 
made. But the past 900 years have been 
a history of continuing exploitation. Re¬ 
forms would be made and then a new 
form of exploitation would emerge, 
causing further resistance. By the 14th 
century there was a sort of social con- 
tract Common land and common rights 
had been reduced but still existed. Peas- 
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ants also had a right of passage over any 
land that was uncultivated, except deer 
parks and other hunting areas. Land- 
owners had an obligation to see that the 
main tracks were maintained. The Forest 
laws were relaxed and Henrv III started 
allowing the felling of the Royal timber, 
the killing of game and the cultivation of 
certain tracts of forest Penalties were 
also reduced. 

The development of agrarian capitalism 
in the 15th-17th centuries was the cause 
of some reforms but also created new 
forms of exploitation. Peasants could 
now sell food on the market rather than 
being tied to their lord, but with the de¬ 
cline of feudalism many were left in a 
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position of insecurity . Landowners no 
longer had an obligation to the peasants 
Between the 11th-17th centuries, the 
commercial motive predominated and 
this changed the nature of the land own¬ 
ing class to a certain extent. Henry VIII 
sold much of the confiscated church 
land to the emerging bourgeoisie 
and this process was accelerated un¬ 
der Cromwell. As capitalism became 
the dominant economic system, all v ”‘- 
landowners were forced to look for 
wavs of increasing income from 
their land such as growing grain, 
raising livestock, forestry and land 
leasing 


new capitalist class did not change but 
instead reinforced manv features of the 
old sy stem. The power and ideology of 
the land owning class fused with and 
influenced the development of capital¬ 
ism Accumulation of wealth and the 
protection of private property was now 
an even stronger ideology perpetuated 
bv the state. Parliament was dominated 
by landowners. The hunting obsession 
continued with renewed vigour; the 
landowners joined by reinforcements 
from the bourgeoisie. Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole was Prime minister for 21 years 

and oversaw manv of the enclosures. 
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He was a keen hunter and would open 
the letters from his gamekeeper in 
Norfolk before the state papers. 


Poaching 


For the peasants, the situation seemed 
to get even worse under early capital¬ 
ism. Laws against poaching were 




Sheep 


One of the main sources of income 
discovered bv landowners was 
sheep, and this was to cause the ero¬ 
sion of the few rights the peasants did 
have, and would ev entual lv contribute to 
the demise of the peasantry . The desire 
for sheep-grazing land led to an en¬ 
croachment on common land, and an in¬ 
creased disregard for this peasant right. 
Common land was increasingly fenced 
off and used for sheep grazing. As they 
did not want to give up any of their 
hunting land, it was the common land 
they enclosed. The so-called English 
revolution, in fact, strengthened the po¬ 
sition of the landowners Half the mem¬ 
bers elected from the Midlands in Crom¬ 
well's Parliament had been fined for 
throwing people off common land or be¬ 
longed to families who had. In 1646 the 
King no longer had ultimate control of 
the land and this was passed to the land¬ 
owner. without giving any power to the 
peasants, causing further peasant revolts. 

Capitalism, supposed to represent the 
overthrow of the feudal system bv the 



tightened and deer stealing was pun¬ 
ished by hanging. It was even forbid¬ 
den for smallholders to own hunting 
implements like snares in case they 
took game that stray ed onto their land. 
The Black Act (named after the poach¬ 
ers who blackened their faces) passed 
in the early 18th centurv created 50 
new offences which were punishable 
by death. Common rights were also at¬ 
tacked more vigorously than they had 
been under feudalism. Landowners 
wanted their privately agreed' enclo¬ 
sures to have the backing of law. Dur¬ 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries 7 mil¬ 
lion acres of land was enclosed. The 
enclosed land was used for sheep, min¬ 
ing and cattle rearing. In addition, ac¬ 
cess to the countryside was curtailed. 
The old tracks were blocked bv cnclo- 
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sures. Traditional recreation activities 
of the peasants such as fairs and foot¬ 
ball couldn't take place because there 
was no available land. This was of 


course welcomed by the Calvinist capi¬ 
talists who thought such activities de¬ 
tracted from a disciplined workforce 
The end result was the end of the peas¬ 
antry and their transformation into an 
urban working class or emigrant labour. 

Corn Laws 

In the 19th centurv. the urban middle 
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class gained strength both economically 
and politically and there were moves to¬ 
ward the reduction of the influence of 
the landowners. The controversy over 
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the Corn Laws symbolised this conflict. 
It was against industrial interests to have 
import restrictions on com and there 
was a major campaign to repeal the 
Corn laws which had imposed these re¬ 
strictions This, of course, was opposed 
by the landowners. The eventual repeal 
of the Corn Laws was seen as a victory 
of the industrialists over the landowners. 
However, the power of the landowners 
was never effectively destroyed As 
we saw in the last issue of Organ¬ 
ise! there was too close a connec¬ 
tion between the industrialists and 
the landowners The redistribution 
of land and the emergence of more 
small fanners did not alter the fun¬ 
damental system or its ideology In 
many respects, the new owners 
were even more committed to the 
old ideology, including the interest 
in blood sports The industrialists 
often were landowners themselves 
but they didn't need to own land to 
adopt the culture of the land ow ning 
aristocracy. They rented shooting 
rights, with the London rich taking 
hunting boxes in the shires. According 
to Sutherland (an academic writer on 
land ownership), "By the 1930s. how¬ 
ever. foxhunting was completely unrep¬ 
resentative of the country side". 

The 20th century brought considerable 
pressure for reform But despite the 
passing of the National Parks and Ac¬ 
cess to the Countrv side Act in 1949. in 
terms of the mass of the people hav ing 
anv real access to the land itself or dcci- 
sions about how the land is used, noth¬ 
ing has changed Whether it is said by 
the Duke of Westminster or his ancestor 
the Norman bandit, the message is still 
the same: "Get Off Mv Land". It's about 

m 

time wc did something about it. 

This is the second in the senes on the land 
which will continue in future issues of 

Organise' 
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series...... the land 




Far from the bucolic picture of Arcadian 
bliss, of paternalistic big farmers and 
contented farm workers, the history of 
the countryside, and the struggle of 
classes in that countryside, is far, differ- 

r 

ent. 

When a poll tax (!) was introduced in 
1381 to pay for the Hundred Years War 
with France, this acted as 

a spark to light the tinder a_ 

of rural unrest. All taxes 
would be passed down to 
and be paid by those who 
toiled in the fields, and 
this was fully understood 
by them. 5.000 men armed 
themselves and attacked 
the King's tax collector in 
Brentwood, Essex. This 
inspired other uprisings 
throughout Essex and Kent. 

Yeoman veterans of the war joined with 
the serfs. Wat Tyler, one of these ex¬ 
soldiers and an eloquent orator, was 
elected commander-in-chief in Kent. 
Capturing Canterbury, the movement 
liberated John Ball from prison. This 
wandering priest had been touring the 
country for 20 years preaching radical 
doctrines of levelling and the land to be 
shared in common. He was reported by 
the chronicler Walsingham to have 
preached: “Once the great ones had been 
cut off, men would all enjoy equal free¬ 
dom, rank, and power, and share all 
things in common”. 

The peasants marched on London from 
both Kent and Essex. On the way they 
opened prisons and burnt records, some 
particularly hated lords and officials be¬ 
ing killed. The original calls for the abo¬ 
lition of the old bonds, the right to com¬ 
mute services to rent, and all the other 
restrictions, began to escalate into an 
idea that the whole land owning class 
could be toppled. Unfortunately, through 
trickery and the lack of maturity of the 
movement, the uprising was crushed and 
its leading lights, including Tyler. Ball 
and Jack Straw, with 110 others were 
slaughtered. The promises of the King 
(to abolish serfdom, all feudal duties, the 
removal of all restrictions on freedom of 
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labour and trade and a general am¬ 
nesty for the rebels) were revoked. The 
last of the rebels were hunted down in 
East Anglia. 


Uprising 


Though the uprising had failed, the 
discontent continued, with 
i serfs doing their feudal duties 
reluctantly, forcing the land- 
owners to change over to rent 
from the serfs for cultivating 
their strips, using this rent to 
hire “free" labour. 


With the relaxation of the 
forest laws in the mid 1300s, 
the rural poor began to drive 
their cattle into the deer 
parks and to take timber from 
the forests, and to poach, by stealth 
and by night. People began to 
squat in the forests and clear ar¬ 
eas for agriculture. By the 17th 
century, these squatter commu¬ 
nities, outside the dominion of 
the lords, had increased drasti¬ 
cally. There ‘ masterless ’ men 
and women congregated, many 
driven out of their houses on 
the landowners’ estates. 

Unrest continued to simmer in the 
countryside. During the Jack Cade re¬ 
volt against Henry VI in 1450. level¬ 
ling elements met in the woods outside 
Hastings led by a carpenter, John Clip- 
sham, demanding that all goods and 
the land be held in common. 

Throughout the 16th and 17th centu¬ 
ries there were hundreds of revolts 
against enclosure. In May 1607, for 
example, there was a month of wide¬ 
spread and continuous rioting in 
Northamptonshire where enclosure 
had been carried out on a massive ba¬ 
sis. The landowners as lord lieutenants 
of the counties raised their own armies 
and put down the rebellion and many 
insurgents were executed. Despite this, 
disturbances continued in neighbour¬ 
ing counties. 



In general, actions against the enclo¬ 
sures were on a guerrilla level, wildcat 
and uncoordinated. Fences and hedges, 
symbolising enclosure were broken 
down by the rural labourers in many ar¬ 
eas over the course of 200 Years. 

The Civil War meant that the Parlia¬ 
ment of Cromwell was dominated by 

• 

landowners and this increased the rate of 
enclosure and the war of the landowners 
against the rural poor and landless. At 
the same time, this period of ferment 
also threw up new radical ideas. 

A small group of unemployed labourers 
and landless farm workers gathered at 
St.George’s Hill near Walton-on- 
Thames in Surrey in 1649. and began to 
cultivate the common land. Notable 
among them were Gerrard Winstanley 
and William Everard. who had been ac¬ 
tive as a Leveller in the Army. This 
group, known as the Diggers or True 
Levellers, issued a call for the people 
to have access to the forests and 
common lands. Harassment from the 
local landlords forced them to move 
to another site, and continued at¬ 
tacks resulted in their settlement be¬ 
ing destroyed. Other Digger settle¬ 
ments sprung up throughout the 
southeast and midland counties. 
Winstanley. the Diggers’ chief theorist, 
argued against the whole idea of private 
property. He attacked the notion that the 
landowners had a right to the land and 
declared that they had stolen it from the 
mass of the population. 


Poaching 


The Diggers thought they could bring 
about a revolution and communism of 
the land through peaceful reasoning. 
The repression unleashed against them 
broke them up and by 1660 all radical 
publications were banned. In 1662 the 
Justices of the Peace were allowed pow¬ 
ers to stop migration, effectively sabo¬ 
taging the setting up of new Digger set¬ 
tlements. 

The war of the landowners against the 


. 


* 


rural poor continued into the next cen¬ 
tury'. Equally , defiance of enclosure con¬ 
tinued. in small ways with the gathering 
of firewood, and in large-scale poaching 
and attacks on the landowners' property. 

In the 1720s gangs of men with their 
faces blacked up invaded deer parks in 
the Home Counties, in particular the 
Royal forests The death penalty was 
brought in to deal with the Blacks' and 
16 were hanged in the next 2 years. Two 
gamekeepers were shot dead by the 
Blacks. Many Blacks died in prison, and 
many others were transported and about 
40 became outlaws. 

The Duke of Newcastle's steward wrote 
in 1763 (in Sussex) that: “ I have got a 
list of about 10 poor wretches chiefly 
women and children that have been pil¬ 
fering the woods this cold weather and 
intend having them all before a magis¬ 
trate at the first proper opportunity and 
if I can prevail upon the justices to act as 
they ought shall get them whipped'. 
Four months later another “stealer" of 
wood had his house tom down bv the 
steward! 

In 1830 country labourers rose in revolt 

■r 

throughout southern and eastern Eng¬ 
land. The hated threshing machines 
were smashed, ricks and bams were 
burnt down, all under the cov er of dark¬ 
ness. Many threatening letters were sent 
to landowners. This movement became 
known as Captain Swing because of the 
signature on many of the letters The re¬ 
volt centred around low pay. piecework 
and the new technology of the threshing 
machines, which threw manv out of 
work. Large crowds gathered protesting 
against these wrongs. In the following 
repression. 19 were executed and 552 
transported to Australia, many others re¬ 
ceiving prison sentences. 


Spence, seen by some as an 
ancestor of anarchist com¬ 
munism. argued in the 1790s 
that " We must destrov not 

m 

only personal and hereditary 
lordship, but the cause of 
them, which is Private Prop¬ 
erty in land". One of his dis- 

m 

ciples. Thomas Evans, at the 
end of the Wars wrote: ‘All 
the land, the waters, the 
mines, the houses, and all 
permanent feudal property, 
must be returned to the peo¬ 
ple". 




Anyone got the cheese wire? 


The heavy repression after Captain 
Swing meant that never again was 
there to be violent uprising on a mass 
scale. This step back from insurrection 
resulted in a turn towards the creation 
of unions. Even these attempts were 
met with persecution The attempt by 
farm workers to organise in Tolpuddle 
in Dorset in 1834 resulted in the trans¬ 
portation of six of them. 

The radicalism of Spense and Evans 
had little effect on the rural poor. They 
had little aspiration to sei/c the land 
from the rich. They were set on gain¬ 
ing some concessions, and were not 

very successful in that. Small conces- 

* 

sions were gained. Instead of the land 
being seized by them, small parcels of 
ground were allowed them- allotments. 
And this only came in 1906 after 50 

years of campaigning _ 

Joseph Arch. 


In 1872 a new union was formed 
by agricultural workers. Under 
the leadership of Joseph Arch, a 
Warwickshire labourer, farm 
workers were organised all over 
England. Wage increases were 
gained in many areas. 



In Scotland those Highlanders who did 
not emigrate because of the Clearances 
settled on coastal smallholdings (crofts). 
The landowners put the squeeze on the 
crofters The crofts were not large 
enough to maintain a whole family, so 
they were forced to work for the land- 

m 

owners. But there was a widespread be¬ 
lief that the land belonged to all. In 1881 
some Skye crofters put out a petition de¬ 
manding that the landowner Lord Mac¬ 
Donald return the land of Ben Lee to 
them. This was immediately rejected and 
the crofters started a rent strike. When a 
sheriff tried to serv e notices on the croft¬ 
ers. a crowd of 150 physically attacked 
him and burnt the notices. The Sheriff of 
Inverness-shire sent 50 police to arrest 
the crofters. Thcv were surrounded bv 

m • 

local people and stoned, but the police 
managed to arrest 5 men regarded as 

_ringleaders The Highland Land 

League which grew out of these 
events rapidly gained support, 
and the government was forced 
to make some concessions like a 
rent tribunal and security of ten- 
urc as long as the rent was paid. 
Riots continued, however, be¬ 
cause no extra land was granted 
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Solidarity of the urban workers with the 
rural poor was often expressed- after all. 
urban workers were rural workers or 
their descendants who had been driven 
from the land In London. Thomas 


The National Agricultural Labourers 

Union was short-lived. The years of 

•» 

bad harvest and agricultural decline 
reversed the gains of the union The 
farmers set up a blacklist of those who 
were members. In 1877 the 
first shiploads of prairie wheat 
from North America put many 
of the labourers out of work. A 
disheartened Arch began to 
campaign for farm workers to 
emigrate to Australasia and 
the Americas, and in fact 
many did. further depopulating 
the country side. 


Rebecca Riots 

In Wales in the 19th century , there was 
widespread destruction of enclosure 
fences as well as bread and com riots. 
The most important of these were the 
Rebecca riots. From 1839 till 1844 
throughout Wales hundreds of actions 
took place. Many tollgatcs along the 
roads were smashed, salmon weirs were 
destroyed because the game laws stopped 
the poor taking fish from the rivers, hay¬ 
stacks were burnt and poorhouscs at¬ 
tacked. 150 police and 1800 troops were 

((’ontmued on page 14) 
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prisoner support 


(Continued from page 13) 

sent to quell this uprising. 

New disturbances erupted in the 1880s 
in Wales caused by tenant farmers and 
labourers being charged high rents by 
the landowners. This time though, the 
Welsh Land League that resulted from 
this crisis was thoroughly constitutional 
and no direct action on a large scale took 
place. 

From time to time, the old practice of 
smashing down enclosure fences re- 
emerged. In 1908 a landowner at West 
Preston Manor in Sussex decided that a 
lane running by his property was an in¬ 
convenience and had two gates put up at 
each end of the lane. The local villagers 
destroyed the gates. Again the land- 
owner reerected them. This time the vil¬ 
lagers turned out in force, accompanied 
by the village band and broke them 
down again. Local postcards of the event 
were produced! 

During the 19th century, the idea that 
city dwellers should enjoy the country¬ 
side spread from the professional and ar¬ 
tisan classes to the working classes. The 
open countryside and clean air were a 
solace to many used to crowded condi¬ 
tions and foul air. By the 1930s this had 
become a massive movement, with an 
estimated 15,000 people from Sheffield 
and 15,0000 from Manchester visiting 
the Peak District on an average Sunday. 

However, large tracts of land were cut 
off from the ramblers. In 1935, there 
were only 12 footpaths in the Peak Dis¬ 
trict. The best walking land, including 
Kinder Scout and Bleaklow Ridge, were 
fenced off. Ramblers started to organise 
annual rallies in the Peak District. In 
1932 a new organisation, the British 
Workers Sports Federation began to or¬ 
ganise rambles for young people in the 
north. It began to organise mass tres¬ 
passes. In 1932, 400 ramblers organised 
a mass trespass of Kinder Scout. 5 ram¬ 
blers were imprisoned and in response 
thousands joined two more mass tres¬ 
passes. 

The history' of the British countryside is 
a history of struggle. The mass tres¬ 
passes, the militancy of farm labourers, 
the repression are all things that should 
be known and learnt from, as we once 
again make the land an important issue 
that can mobilise thousands. 


Henry 

(Hank) Skinner 


For every 79 people charged with mur¬ 
der the death penalty irrevocably 
claims, one of those executed is an in¬ 
nocent person. Is such a price too 
high? Would you volunteer yourself as 
that person? It happens with all too de¬ 
pressing frequency in America, par¬ 
ticularly so in the death dispensing 
state of Texas. For once again an inno¬ 
cent person’s life is under severe threat 
from political imposition of the death 
penalty. Henry (Hank) Skinner, on 
death row since 1993, has friends on 
the outside so utterly convinced of his 
innocence that they spent thousands of 
dollars of their own money in trying to 
get the case re-opened. There is grow¬ 
ing international concern too as the 
pressure in Texas mounts to ‘legally’ 
snuff out Hank’s existence. A great 
deal of new evidence has been un¬ 
earthed which proves that he could not 
have done that which he is accused 
and falsely convicted of, including a 
sworn affidavit from a key prosecution 
witness who confesses to having made 
“inaccurate and untruthful” state¬ 
ments, both to the police and to the 
jury trial. Compelling forensic evi¬ 
dence is also available to add weight to 
Hank's testimony. But nothing of this 
mav stand to be taken into account as 
Hank Skinner fights desperately for his 
life. Texas District Attorney John 
Mann, in order to see Hank killed 
quickly is saying publicly: “ It may be 
12 to 18 months before we get a final 
decree in the case. That’s not unduly 
lengthy by today's standards...if the 
death penalty is going to work as a de¬ 
terrent, it’s going to have to be handed 
down and imposed in short order.” 
American politicians thrive on this 
heartless rhetoric and believe it makes 
them look tough in the voters’ eyes. It 
doesn’t matter that the votes are 
bought with blood. For Hank, it's sim¬ 
ply a race against time now to raise 
sufficient funds to demonstrate against 
his conviction. 

Effective legal representations in com¬ 
plex US murder cases are measured in 
dollars and vast sums are needed in or- 
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der to hire legal and forensic expertise 
necessary to achieve this aim. Further- 
more, according to recent Texas legisla¬ 
tion, all available proof must be gathered 
and submitted now, before the first State 
habeas writ is filed, otherwise that ev i¬ 
dence will be procedurally barred from 
consideration by any court in a subse- 

w m 

quent writ and no amount of money will 
help matters- Hank Skinner will simply 
be executed. As a matter of utmost ur¬ 
gency, because Hank is forced to rely on 
public charity to help him establish the 
real facts of his case, many thousands of 
dollars are needed if he is to have even 
the slimmest chance of avoiding execu¬ 
tion. Those who know Hank to be inno¬ 
cent have exhausted their own finances 
trying to save his life. There is nothing 
more financially they can do except to 
appeal to as wide a public as possible on 
behalf of an innocent man's life. If any¬ 
one can help in any way contact: 

Pastor Albert Maggard PO Box 1451, 
Pampa, Tx 79066-1451 USA and Henry Skin¬ 
ner 999143, Ellis One Unit, Death Row, 
Huntsville TX 77343 USA. 

For information via the Internet: www. cy¬ 
berspace-inmates, com/skinner.htm and 
www'. edinet. demon co.uk. 

Email: Alandmary(3'netjava.com 


OUT AGAIN! 

The Anarchist Movement in Japan 
The fascinating account by John 
Crump of Japanese Anarchism from 
the late 19th century onwards. Japan 
had an anarchist communist move¬ 
ment between the World Wars that 
numbered tens of thousands. The ACF 
have just reprinted this popular ACE 
pamphlet. £1.80 plus SAE from ACF 
c/o 84b Whitechapel High Street, 
London E1 7QX 
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prisoner support 


Brandon, ties, slanders and prisoner support 

A statement by the AC F 



Mark Barnsley is an anarchist prisoner 
inside for defending himself against a 
gang of students (see issues 47 and 50 
of Organise!). Letters from Brandon of 
the Justice for Mark Bamslev Leeds 
support group have accused Mark Re¬ 
bel from Sheffield ACF of trying to 
sabotage the Mark Barnsley defence 
campaign, and Frankie Dee the ACFs 
prisoners liaison officer of conspiring 
with Mark Rebel in this and of lying 
about it. Brandon has spent a lot of 
time criticising, and indeed hurling 
abuse, at anarchists. He vented his 
spleen on Chumbawamba. then ex- 
Class War people grouped around 
Smash Hits, amongst others. Now he is 
using his support of Mark Barnsley as 
a way of attacking the Anarchist Black 
Cross and the ACF as apparently we 
don't match up to his high standards. 
We are writing this statement in sup¬ 
port of the ACFs national and interna¬ 
tional prisoner support work and the 
work done by our Prisoner Liaison Of¬ 
ficer. and in protest at Brandon's con¬ 
demnation and criticism of the ACF. 
In doing so we make a number of 
points, though we speak only for our¬ 
selves. as anarchist communists 

Firstly, the ACF as an organisation 
does not offer unconditional support to 
all prisoners. ACF members spend a 
lot of time on prisoners support but we 
are not primarily a prisoner support or¬ 
ganisation. While we may be working 
for the day when all prison doors are 
thrown open, this is a far cry from 
working to free all prisoners now. no 
matter what their crime and the cir¬ 
cumstances that made them prisoners. 
This means that as an organisation, we 
consider all requests for support, in¬ 
cluding Mark Barnsley's on merit and 
according to the resources we have 
available We do not make judgement 
on whether a prisoner is 'guilty' or 'not 
guilty' as capital and the state decide 
what is a crime. If we do not choose to 
support any particular prisoner, it docs 
not mean that we consider him or her 
'guilty': or not worth our support, nor 
does it make us 'class traitors', 'middle 
class wankers' or 'dickheads'. We sup¬ 
port Mark Barnsley and hope he will 
be released soon. 


Secondly, as a non-hicrarchical federa- 
tion of anarchist communists we work 
together in solidarity but we cannot or¬ 
der what our members do like a Lenin¬ 
ist party would. So. if on the one hand 
an individual member wants to give 
unconditional support to a prisoner 
while another gives other prisoners 
higher priority or refuses to support a 
particular prisoner that is up to them. 

You might find this contradictory but 
we arc not a monolithic organisation 
compelling members to toe a party 
line 

Rather we are a group of people shar¬ 
ing certain basic principle of thought 
and action in solidarity, which we call, 
proudly, anarchist communism. 

Thirdly , nothing about our principles 
compels us to work in solidarity with 
people who oppose and constantly 
criticise our views or ways of working, 
though vve may be willing to debate ar¬ 
eas of disagreement. Nor arc we. as an¬ 
archist communists, compelled to sup¬ 
port every cause embraced by others in 
the movement. As free individuals vve 
make those judgements for ourselves 
and speak only for ourselves when vve 
do so. allowing others to take different 
positions and act in different ways. 
This is as much a principle vve apply to 
prisoner support work as to all other 
aspects of the class struggle. 

On that basis a member of the ACF is 
free to state that they are not support¬ 
ing Mark Barnsley's fight for freedom 
(if any members have said such a 
thing) and neither you nor vve can 
compel them to say why Freedom not 
to speak is as much a basic tenet of the 
free society as intimidation and coer¬ 
cion to tell all is of the police state 
One of our members has been accused 
of hindering support for Mark Barns¬ 
ley but not how or in what wav There 
• • 

have been many accusations but few 

» 

facts. Another ACF member has been 
accused of colluding in this, of know¬ 
ing things lie could not know and docs 
not know without saying what these 
things are. This is the language of the 
show trial: invent a crime and then get 


the defendant to explain how they 
came to be guilty. 

Brandon has demanded explanations. 
The ACF as an organisation has done 
nothing wrong and owes no explana¬ 
tions to those who threaten us. We 
would add though that developing a 
broader base of support for Mark 
Barnslcv is more likely to be achieved 

m m 

by propaganda and campaigning than 
by digging dirt or demands that we fall 
into Brandon's party line. Our article 
in Organise! 47 stated our position. 
We believe Mark Barnsley to be a vic¬ 
tim of an injustice We commended his 
courage and solidarity with the Hungry 
For Justice campaign. We encourage 
people to help Mark by contacting a 
support group. We may do more But if 
we do it will be because Mark deserves 
our support and not because his so- 
called supporters threaten us with bro¬ 
ken legs or a 'weeding out'. 

In the class struggle truth is often the 
first victim but it is always the mno- 
cent who suffer We have not enjoyed 
spending our precious time responding 
to malicious slanders when our time 
could have been spend more construc¬ 
tively (for example discussing the Bal¬ 
kans war or the Mumia Must Live! 
campaign) The record of the ACF on 
prisoner support speaks for itself and 
that is our final word. 

This statement was written bv the Na- 
tional Secretary of the Anarchist Com- 
munist Federation, based on a letter 

written bv Merscvsidc ACF and as in- 

• • 

structcd by the National Delegate 
Meeting of 10.4.99 
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DISNEYFICATION 

Nostalgia ain't what is 



DISNEY IS ONE of the world’s biggest 
and most influential corporations. In this 
article we focus on the movies and 
theme parks, which they specialise in. 
and look at the effect of Disneyfication - 
the process of turning the real, physical 
world into a sanitised, safe, 
‘entertaining’, predictable but profitable 
‘hyper-real’ replica. 

The introductory plaque at the entrance 
to Disneyland, written by Walt Disney 
himself, reads ‘Here age relives fond 
memories of the past., .youth may savour 
the challenge and promise of the future'. 

Nostalgia is fundamental in understand¬ 
ing the appeal of Disney products for 
many people. It was an explicit part of 
Disney’s original vision of Disneyland 
as ‘an extremely sentimental and nostal¬ 
gic place’; later he declared that it would 
be a place where the older generation 
would reminisce about the nostalgia of 
earlier years. It is, however, nostalgia for 
a mythical past. 

'The whole idea is escape from reality 
into a place where you can simply have 
fun. Life is full of problems, but it is our 
job to stop harsh reality intruding... 
Euro-Disney has a turn of the century 
feel...research shows that it is an era 
that most nationalities feel most com¬ 
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fortable with... we're trying to design 
what people think they remember 
about what existed'(Fred Beckenstein, 
senior vice-president of Euro- 
Disneyland Imagineering). 

Nostalgia is a key element also in the 
tendency to disregard conflict - there is 
no politics, tragedy or poverty. Nostal¬ 
gia is deployed to create a feeling of 
childhood innocence and naivete, 
which legitimises ignoring the histori¬ 
cal (and current) realities for many 
Americans - including children- those 
of class conflict, exploitation, racism, 
poverty and abuse. It is a white, con¬ 
ventional, middle class view of child¬ 
hood that disempowers and exploits 
children. Visitors participate in the 
park as passive spectators, reduced to 
the ‘ideal’ child-like condition of being 
acted upon rather than acting. The 
sense of a return to childhood is the 
basic appeal of many Disney products, 
the essence of this nostalgia. A deep 
nostalgia for one’s personal past is en¬ 
gendered because it is hard, even for 
children, to fully enter the pretence - ‘ 
I wish I were still a baby! I wish I were 
younger!’ was the response of a six 
year old girl to Disneyland. It is prob¬ 
able however, that even if her wish 
were granted, that she would still not 
have experienced it as totally real. This 
is a created longing for a past that 
never existed. 

For adults there is probably also often 
an additional layer of nostalgia in the 
parks, the longing for a return to the 
nation’s (mythical) childhood inno¬ 
cence. In spite of the fact that artefacts 
are frequently dislocated from their 
historical contexts, there is a sense of 
historical progression from an exciting 
and misty past to an even more excit¬ 
ing, but still misty, future. There is an 
ambiguous sense of the present as defi¬ 
cient in the Disney parks; the essen¬ 
tially optimistic pictures of the past 
and future act to reconcile people to 
the barely outlined present. This sense 
of deficiency is a fundamental part of 
the consumerist impulse: it can only be 


used to be 


addressed (within capitalism) by buying 
a product or service, though satisfaction 
is only temporary and fleeting. 

The deletion by the Imagineers of the 
negative features of reality is an admis¬ 
sion that something is not right with the 
status quo. Many park visitors view 
them as places of safety in a world of 
danger; they may also fear the future. 
The combination of these two feelings 
results in a celebration of the certainties 
of the past. This nostalgia allows the 
present to be cast in a more favourable 
light, and the future, since it is repre¬ 
sented in the Disney parks by unre¬ 
markable features that people have some 
familiarity with, so that they can feel 
nostalgia forwards too!. Nostalgia here 
is also about people accepting their pres¬ 
ent position; the way in which past, pre¬ 
sent and future are dissolved into one 
another helps to render the present more 
agreeable. The growth of deliberate, syn¬ 
thetic nostalgia is closely linked with 
consumption; capitalism, which must 
constantly change and expand or die, de¬ 
stroys the past at an ever faster rate, then 
strives to sell back a version of it. Dis¬ 
ney’s fabricated nostalgia such as Main 
Street (which was not a clean, commer¬ 
cially prosperous strip) is also a mask for 
the commercial realities behind it. 

History? 

The past is often displayed as zany/ 
humorous. Household gadgets of previ¬ 
ous times are made to look unfeasibly 
quaint and inefficient; in the Carousel of 
Progress Mum marvels that her new 
washing machine takes only five hours 

to do a wash. Bicvcles are shown to be 

• 

inefficient because their riders are vul¬ 
nerable to attacks from dogs or falling 
off into mud. the first traffic jam is de¬ 
picted by a horse upending a cart Thus 
the problems of the past were cither in¬ 
significant. or can easily be overcome by 
current knowledge and expertise. An¬ 
other strategy is to leave out all elements 
of history (and the present) that would 
detract from the intended upbeat mes¬ 
sage/white middle class worldview. So, 




no mention of depressions, strikes, la¬ 
bour wars, factory or mine workers, 

• 

mass protests; none of the squalour in 

which immigrants lived, lynchings. 

ghettos and apartheid for the black 

population, the treatment of Native 

American Indians; nothing of crime. 

wars, acid rain, the arms race Tokvo 

• 

Disneyland omits Japan s wars with 
China and Russia. Nanking. Pearl Har¬ 
bour. Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The problems caused by corporations are 
mostly ignored or glossed over: ecologi¬ 
cal horrors, dehumanising work, weap¬ 
ons production, 'third world" exploita¬ 
tion. Another experience' in Disney 
World. EPCOT's (Experimental Proto¬ 
type Community of Tomorrow) Future 
World is more realistic, acknowledging 
that there are problems The horse over¬ 
turning the cart locates traffic jams 
safely and humorously (sic) in the past 
however; the film Symbiosis shows dust 
bowls, pollution, and despoiling of for¬ 
ests. but then veers off into fantasy to 
show corporate solutions to these mis¬ 
takes as fish return to cleaner rivers etc 
Difficulties are turned into opportunities. 
Jo Consumer can relax in the knowledge 
that the Corporations have the present 
and future safety in hand. 

Family Favourites 

For Disney . the important thing... is 
the family...that's been the backbone of 
our whole business, catering to families'. 
The family was (and is) an important 
theme of many of the studios most iin- 
portant films such as Bambi and Snow 
White. The characters in the various 
rides in Sleeping Beauty Castle (in Dis¬ 
neyland) are subject to frightening ad¬ 
ventures when they are separated from 

their traditional family situations. When 

• 

they are punished it is for naughtiness 
rather than sin. Happy endings arc 
achieved by the fantasy figures with 
their safe return to their families (Alice. 
Pinocchio. or Wendy), or when family 
life is about to be romantically estab- 
lished (Snow White or Sleeping Beauty 
with their Princes). Everything is OK. 
within the protective embrace of the pa¬ 
triarchal family freed from enemies 

m 

within such as stepmothers (the evil 
older woman) or outside like Fire-Eater 
the Showman. 

Disneyland was founded on the premise 
of an amusement park for adults and 
children i.c. families Disnev attractions 
are full of happy couples and families: in 


EPCOT's Horizons ride guests are 
taken on a ride looking at how the fu¬ 
ture was conceived in the past, then 
transported to the future in the form of 
Future Port, meeting a family and their 
home. The future is seen through the 
experiences of a gradually ageing fa¬ 
ther and mother who have children, 
who in turn have children. In the Car¬ 
ousel of Progress the family is the fo¬ 
cus for seeing changes in material cir¬ 
cumstances over time. While waiting 
for the S.F. rock fantasy. Captain EG. 

the crowd see a sickly series of Kodak 

• 

sponsored photos showing the cycle of 
the couple, babies, growing up. court¬ 
ship. marriage, and back to babies. 
The conventional nuclear family is sc- 
cure and will survive; in manv attrac- 
tions adults only appear as parents 

What of ‘unconventional’ families 
such as single parent or gay. and di¬ 
vorce. separation and death which arc 
also part of many childrens' experi¬ 
ences 9 . The crucial point here how¬ 
ever. a continuous theme in park at¬ 
tractions. is that family is the context 
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where consumption takes place: the 
family buys the electrical gadgets in 
Horizons and Carousel of Progress. 
and the cameras and film outside ( 'ap- 
tain EG. 

The association of the family unit with 
consumption provides a powerful im¬ 
age which connects the purchase of the 
sponsors products with the family, the 
context in which most people visit Dis¬ 
ney parks. It is also the context in 
which products at the theme park will 
be consumed in the merchandise 
shops, restaurants etc . reinforcing the 
consumerist goals of the parks It is de¬ 
batable whether the parks arc for chil¬ 
dren; the ratio of adults to children is 
4:1. 

Adverts for Disneyland are often 
aimed at adults, arguably the construc¬ 
tion of parks so that the outside 
world" of work and humdrum exis¬ 
tence is invisible, is more likely to ap¬ 
peal to adults. They are the ones who 
pay. and the parks' nostalgia is far 
more likely to appeal to them. Disnev 
books and films similarly use symbols 
from the adult world, such as heroes 
looking like Cary Grant, and heroines 
like Hollywood starlets The appeal of 
the parks to adults has been crucial to 
their success. In the middle of despair 
at the losses of Euro Disney in 1994 

(nearly £500 million in the year to 

• • 

September 1993). the company tar¬ 


geted the older generation of over-55s. 
after finding that the park had a signifi¬ 
cant appeal to them (nostalgia) Adults 
enjoy the memory of discovering the 
new. such as Peter Pan. Swiss Family 

m 

Robinson. Cinderella etc., and the nos¬ 
talgic recollections of (mythical) place 
such as Maine Street. EPCOT is cloaked 
in emphases about corporations and the 
future: in World Showcase children arc 
almost totally displaced, as most of the 
attractions arc models of buildings 
(Eiffel Tower. St Mark's Square) and 
landscapes Similarly the British pub. 
German Beer Hall and waitress service 
restaurants, the demystification of the 
Animation Tour and nostalgia of the 
Great Mov ic Ride arc adult oriented En¬ 
gaged parents arc more likely to revisit, 
and to consume - merchandise, drinks, 
and food. 

One of the main appeals of the parks is 
that thev arc safe havens in a world of 
fear and threat (real and imagined). 
They arc successfully targeted at a white, 
middle class audience through close as¬ 
sociation with bourgeois values and in¬ 
terests through cleanliness, safety, con¬ 
cern for the customer and the relatively 
high entrance fee. 

Reel Nature 

As the world becomes increasingly ur¬ 
banised. many people's main or only ex¬ 
perience and understanding of the rest of 
nature is v ia films, television and pack¬ 
aged tourism The Disney corporation 
has been - and remains- one of the main 
mediators. 

For Disnev the main value of the natural 
world is as a source of exploitation for 
profit In the early days this took the 
form of praising the virtues of logging, 
mining and urban development, now it 
is the right to define nature that Disnev 
(& other corporate capital) covets. In the 
earliest Disnev productions nature ap¬ 
peared as deadly threat, or in the anthro¬ 
pomorphic form of humanoid animals. 
Bambi (1942) saw the beginning of the 
current form of portrayal, the animals no 
longer lived human lives, but had never¬ 
theless transformed into people; the kill¬ 
ing of Bambi's mother by the Hunter be¬ 
comes murder. Bambi was the forerun¬ 
ner of Disney's later wildlife films, par¬ 
ticularly the pscudo-documcntancs such 
as True Life. 1 (Dentures. These used cap¬ 
tive animals which were coached to fol¬ 
low human scripts. 

(( 'ontinued on page IS) 
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These distortions can be seen as part of a 
North American artistic tradition. Writ¬ 
ers such as Ernest Seton Thompson had 
a huge readership for their exciting, de¬ 
tailed fictions about the lives of wild ani¬ 
mals. By 1910 they were exposed and 
discredited as the ‘nature fakers'; natu¬ 
ralist John Burroughs suggested that Se- 
ton’s masterwork should have been 
called ‘Wild Animals I (Alone) Have 
. Known’. Disney admitted the ruse from 
the start saying the intention was enter¬ 
tainment rather than education; but was 
still blasted by critics. Animals were la¬ 
belled ‘courageous’, ‘jolly’, ‘lonely’, 
‘treacherous’ etc. Animal mothers were 
praised or condemned using the ideal 
WASP (white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant) 
human family as a yardstick. The film 
Bear Country showed the never-in- 

r 

nature feature of a bear family consisting 
of ‘den-wife’ mum, and breadwinning 
hunter dad: in fact, fathers quite often 
eat the cubs if mothers aren’t careful - 
an inconvenient fact that does not fit 
Disneyfication. 

In White Wilderness{ 1958) the filmmak¬ 
ers put a handful of lemmings on top of 
a large snow-covered turntable, and 
filmed their movements from different 
angles; later they were herded over a 
precipice above a river. In the film the 
lemmings actions were depicted as a sui¬ 
cidal migration to the sea (in landlocked 
Alberta). Consequently, although this 
behaviour is unknown in nature, many 
people now ‘know’ that lemmings com¬ 
mit mass hari kiri, and their name has 
become synomonous with thoughtless 
mass self-destruction. 

In the 1960s, work moved from 
‘mockumentary’ to Seton-style animal 
story. The formula was the adoption of a 
young male animal by a soft-hearted hu¬ 
man; the animal grows up in the house¬ 
hold until the destruction caused bv its 
wild energy and instincts forces its re¬ 
lease. The now adult animal finds a 
wife, cue credits. Resource extraction is 
depicted as part of nature, though wild 
animals need to be managed and kept 
out of the way in sanctuaries so as not to 


interfere. Another film type (e g. The 
Horse In The Gray Flannel Suit) de¬ 
picted very anthropomorphised ani¬ 
mals; in the ‘Incredible Journey’ three 
marooned pets made their way home 
across the ‘threatening’ wilderness. 
Millions saw these films, through cine¬ 
mas. television serialisation, and in 
school, making their messages very in¬ 
fluential. 

The wilderness' parts of the Disney 
theme parks reinforce these messages 
for example Jungle Cruise and Mine 
Train Through Nature's Wonderland. 
Disney World is a huge park in the Ev¬ 
erglades of Florida, basically a major 
city in a fragile ecosystem. It has 
caused great damage for example 
Wilderness Lodge' a pseudo National 
Park Lodge without the dirt and in¬ 
sects. and with 725 rooms and 4 res¬ 
taurants. In the newly opened 500 acre 
Animal Kingdom in Orlando, every¬ 
thing is way over the top, which must 
be why David ‘corporations are al¬ 
right' Bellamy endorses it. The centre¬ 
piece is a massive synthetic baobab 
Tree of Life, 14 stories high, made 
from steel and painted rockwork. The 
8000 branches sway in the wind gener¬ 
ated by giant expansion units; the 
103.000 leaves have all been sewn on 
bv hand. The roots house a zoo, the 
tree a tiny 430 seat 3D cinema. There 
is a torrent of detail - even the details 
have details, and the incidentals have 
incidentals pasted on. The 
‘ authenticity ’ is based on miracles of 
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effort and expense: the landscape artist 
travelled through 37 states and 28 
countries to find the right greenery, 
collecting over 600 species of tree. 350 
different grasses and 1800 shrubs, 
vines, mosses, epiphytes and perenni¬ 
als. The flat, featureless sea level land¬ 
scape was supplied with mountains, 
gullies, savannah and jungle with the 
import of a million cubic yards of rock, 
and the shovelling of 4.4 million cubic 
yards of earth; 1000 animals were im¬ 
ported. Predators such as the lions ap¬ 
pear to be able to prey on giraffes and 
antelope, they are in fact separated by 
an invisible moat (and returned to pens 
at night). 

The Washington 
Connection 

The nature attractions of the theme 
parks borrow the films’ pacing as well 
as their themes. The endless hours of 
silence, slow changes in sky and light. 


heavy progress up gradients of true wil¬ 
derness experience are banished as bor¬ 
ing. Seasons cy cle before you finish your 
popcorn. The consequence of this 
‘industrial nature’ (a form of hyper¬ 
reality that is more ‘realistic' than what 
it represents) is that when people en¬ 
counter a natural unenhanced environ¬ 
ment. it seems flaccid and lifeless The 
resident wildlife is uninteresting (and 
won’t appear to order) and devoid of 
musical accompaniment. In 1995. Dis¬ 
ney reached an agreement with most of 
the US federal land management agen¬ 
cies to supply interpretative services for 
visitors to public lands. It has since pro¬ 
vided tour guide training to federal land 
managers. As part of the corporate spon¬ 
sored American Recreation Coalition 
Disney is pressuring Washington to ac¬ 
tively promote commercial recreation on 
public lands. The majority' of park visi¬ 
tors favour industrially-oriented tourism, 
so this could foreshadow an avalanche of 
heli-skiing sightseers, snowmobilers. 
powerboaters and camper vans heading 
for the newest Disney Wilderness Lodge 
and Visitor Centre, with the accompany¬ 
ing despoliation and destruction. 

All Power to the 
Imagination 

Disney's influence derives from its asso¬ 
ciation with playfulness based on anima¬ 
tion, films, parks as films, and its prom¬ 
ise of making childhood dreams come 
true- for both children and adults. 

This playfulness consists of predictable, 
controlled experiences- the negation of 
play which is unpredictable, spontaneous 
and controlled by the participants. The 
corporation’s misty nostalgia serves to 
disguise consumption, obscure the in¬ 
adequacies of the present and bridge the 
gap into a higher future care of techno¬ 
logical progress managed by General 
Electric. General Motors. Coca Cola and 
their corporate mates 

The myths of childhood, family and pro¬ 
gress are a powerful drug. We need to 
wake up to the smell coming from these 
maggot-eaten corpses and collectively 
seize and create the present and future. 
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The East End Years: A Stepney 
Childhood. Fermin Rocker Free¬ 
dom Press. £7.95 192 pages 

RUDOLF ROCKER WAS one of the 
foremost anarchists of the earlv Twenti- 

w 

eth Century. His work amongst East 
London Jewish workers in his capacity 
as editor of the Yiddish language radical 
periodical ARBETER FRAINT 
(Workers' Friend) has become almost 
legendary, whilst his international repu¬ 
tation as a propagandist was, at the time, 
probably second to none. Unfortunately, 
little of what he wrote has been trans¬ 
lated into English, the only exceptions to 
this being the magisterial Nationalism 
and Culture and his seminal and widelv 
read Anarcho-Svndicalism. London 
Years, a drastically abridged and. in 
Rocker's eyes, badly translated edition of 
his own several thousand page autobiog¬ 
raphy is unfortunately no longer avail¬ 
able Bearing this in mind. Freedom 
Press's recent publication of the East 
End Years is all the more welcome. An 
autobiographical account of life in the 
Rocker household bv Rocker's son. Fer- 

m 

inin, the book opens with the author s 
first memories of life in Stepney at the 
turn of the centurv. and ends with his 
eventual reunification with his father af¬ 
ter years of imprisonment for anti-war 
agitation. 

Family Life 

The book itself is written in a clear, sim¬ 
ple and attractive way. and is illustrated 
throughout with a series of Fermin's 
own line drawings. Other than the close¬ 
ness of the Rocker familv, several 
themes quickly emerge, the most obv ious 
of which being the strength of the pre¬ 
dominantly Jewish radical community at 
that time, and the importance that they 


in turn placed upon respect for culture 
and the dev elopment of strong interna¬ 
tional links. The sheer passion and in¬ 
tensity with which activists conducted 

or 

their dav-to-dav business also shines 

m « 

through, the anarchist message having 
an optimism and vibrancy which has 
since been partially lost Similarly , al¬ 
though Fermin paints a warts and all 
picture of the Anarchist movement and 
is in fact quite open about sectarian di¬ 
visions. unity against the common en- 
emv seems to have been the consensus 
with well developed support networks 
for those falling on hard times being 
the norm rather than the exception 

What makes Fermin's account unusu- 
allv readable however, is his ability to 

m m 

place both politics and the life of his 
familv within the context of East End 
society at that time, a context w hich. in 
turn, gives the narrative much more 




A rresl 

The arrest of Rudolf Rocker 


body and depth than is typically seen in 
political writings. We learn as much, for 
example, about colourful local characters 
on the streets and about Fermin's friends 
in the tenements as we do about Anar¬ 
chist ideology, so much so that when the 
“outside" world enters in to beat strikers 
and imprison activists, its' cold, profit- 

driven brutality is felt all the more. 

•> 

Towards the end of his life, Rudolf 
Rocker was to lose much of his earlier 
militancy, his support for the Allied 
cause in World War II. and his grudging 
acceptance of the “need" for social 
democratic and reformist organisations 
in the absence of more revolutionary 
currents being particularly indicative of 
this. Nonetheless. Rocker has no doubt 
earned his place in the Anarchist hall of 
fame, and Fermin's heartfelt account 
serves as a fitting testimony to that part 
of his life anarchists would wish to re¬ 
member him by. A readable and moving 
account, it can't be beaten 


No Gods, No Masters Edited by 
Daniel Guerin. AK Press Vol 1 
£11 95 294 pages, Vol. 2 £11.95 
276 pages. 

THE LATE DANIEL Guenn. librarian 
communist veteran active in several 
French organisations, intellectual and 
gay activist, put this anthology of writ¬ 
ings together in French in 1965. A re¬ 
vised edition appeared in 1980, of which 
this is an English translation. We should 
be grateful for this collection which as¬ 
sembles many important texts, some fa¬ 
miliar to British Anarchists, some, and 
very important ones at that, never before 
translated into English 

And vet and vet. the collection assem- 

mr m 

bled by Guerin points to a certain 
amount of confusion in his own thought. 
It is rather surprising to find the begin- 

((’ontinued on page 20) 
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book reviews 


(Continued from page 19) 

ning sections of Volume 1 devoted to the 
grandfather of individualism, Max Stir- 
ner. Guerin regularly affirmed the class 
nature of anarchism. At this point in 
time when the book was assembled, 
Guerin was under the influence of the 
oppositional Marxism that had influ¬ 
enced his early life and which he never 
entirely shook off and the anarchism of 
synthesis (which attempted to reconcile 
individualism, anarchosyndicalism and 
anarchist communism in the same or¬ 
ganisation) that he had come across 
when he joined the Federation Anar- 
chiste in the 60s. 

In his foreword to the last book he wrote 
A La Recherche d’un communisme liber- 
taire he acknowledged his mistake and 
noted having distanced himself from 
classical anarchism. Some class struggle 
anarchists still persist with the idea of a 
common heritage encompassing both 
Stirner, Emile Armand, Zo D’Axa 
alongside Bakunin, Kropotkin, Makhno 
and Durruti. 

But the individualist current entered into 
the anarchist movement at a time of de¬ 
feat and weakness, and was indeed a 
sign of that defeat and weakness. Ever 
since, throughout the world, it has con¬ 
tinued to weaken anarchism, sabotaging 
organisation, serious agitation amongst 
the mass of the people, clear analyses 
and development of anarchist pro¬ 
grammes. For a self -avowed libertarian 
communist and devotee of class struggle 
anarchism to have started off such an 
important collection is a sign of chronic 
confusion! 

Proudhon 

The same with the next section on the 
French activist and thinker Proudhon. 
For too long Proudhon has been seen as 
the real founder of the anarchist move¬ 
ment. It is true that he used the expres¬ 
sion anarchist on a number of occasions. 
But he is equally one of the pioneers of 
socialism in general. Marx owes a lot to 
him, even though the German philoso¬ 
pher was to turn on him as time went by. 
Proudhon has many reactionary ideas, 
including praising the patriarchal fam¬ 
ily and a strong contempt for women. 
Many anarchists were to be deeply em¬ 
barrassed by these ideas- for example El- 
isee Reclus. Proudhon believed in a 
peaceful evolution to a society of mutual¬ 
ism, which retained many of the charac¬ 
teristics of the market under capitalism. 
In no way was he a collectivist or com- 
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munist. Whist he developed ideas 
around federalism, which did have an 
influence on the anarchist movement, 
his ideas on abstention from elections, 
which also profoundly influenced the 
anarchist movement, were contradic¬ 
tory and far from being a constant 
(Proudhon did use the electoralist tac¬ 
tics on some occasions) 

It would have been far better if Guerin 
had started off with the foundation of 
international anarchism within the 
growth of the international workers 
movement (the First International) and 
then made some references to Proud¬ 
hon. to whom far too much of Volume 
1 is devoted. 

These failings are in part made up by 
the inclusion of texts by Bakunin. Ce¬ 
sar de Paepe, Schwitzguebel and Guil¬ 
laume and finally Kropotkin in Vol¬ 
ume 1. In particular, the previously un¬ 
translated texts of De Paepe, Schwitz¬ 
guebel and Guillaume are very inter¬ 
esting and are correctly grouped under 
the title Direct Action and Libertarian 
Construction. Guillaume's essay on 
Ideas on Social Organisation is indeed 
an anarchist programme, clearly revo¬ 
lutionary in its outlook. Indeed Guil¬ 
laume is seen to be clearly breaking 
with his much admired friend Bakunin 
on the subject of anarchist collectivism 
and developing towards an anarchist 
communist position. This means that 
instead of work being the criterion of 
distribution, it would be need. From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need. The idea of the 
federation of communes as the basis of 
the new society comes to the fore, al¬ 
though Guillaume is ambivalent about 
who will “own” the workplaces, those 
who work in them or the whole of soci¬ 
ety. 

And Finally... 

In Volume 2 we have a far better selec¬ 
tion. from the great activist Malatesta. 
to various texts on anarchosy ndicalism 

mr 

and the experiences of the Russian and 
Spanish Revolution. It is unfortunate 
that Guerin's past confuses his analy¬ 
ses. Guerin had a long association with 
the group around Marceau Pivert, or¬ 
ganised in the left of the SFIO 
(forerunner of the French Socialist 
Party ) A bit like the British Independ¬ 
ent Labour Party’, this group had a par¬ 
ticular. and sometimes critical , rela¬ 
tionship with the Trotskyists. So Gue¬ 


rin talks about the “respect due to the 
memory of a great revolutionary such as 
Leon Trotsky” while in the same breath 
talking about the repression and slaugh¬ 
ter he unleashed against the Makhno- 
vists and anarchists in the Ukraine. 
Trotsky and Lenin get off a bit too 
lightly, in my opinion, for their involve¬ 
ment in the crushing of the Kronstadt 
uprising. Also notable by their absence 
are any writings by the Platformist ten¬ 
dency of revolutionary anarchism or any 
mention of the Friends of Durutti. the 
important anarchist current which 
emerged during the Spanish revolution. 
No mention of the Platformists is par¬ 
ticularly odd as Guerin was more than 
familiar with their contribution to 
French anarchist communist thought. 

Also, some sloppy proof-reading is ap¬ 
parent throughout the two volumes, 
something noticeable with other AK 
publications. (Unlike with Organise /, of 
course...- proof-reader) Nevertheless, an 
important and interesting work that, in 
general, enriches the body of anarchist 
writings available in English. 


Stormy Petrel Pamphlets 

Towards a Fresh Revolution by The 
Friends of Durruti , writings from the 
much misunderstood group who at¬ 
tempted to defend and extend the 
Spanish Revolution of 1936. 75p plus 
postage. 

Malatesta’s Anarchism and Violence, 
an important document in the history 
of anarchist theory refutes the common 
misrepresentation of anarchism as 
mindless destruction while restating 
the need for revolution to create a free 
and equal society. SOp plus postage. 
London ACF are proud to announce 
the appearance of a new pamphlet in 
the Stormy Petrel series: 

A Brief Flowering of Freedom: The 
Hungarian Revolution 1956. An ex¬ 
citing account of one of the first post¬ 
war uprisings against the Stalinist 
monolith. Also includes a history of 
the Hungarian anarchist movement. 
60p plus postage. 

All Stormy Petrel pamphlets are avail¬ 
able from ACF (London), c/o 84b 
Whitechapel High St, London E1 
7QX. 

Coming next: The Italian Factory 
Councils 1920-21. 


correspondence 


Dear Anarchist Communist Federation comrades. 

I am Silvano Pelissero and I am enclosed in a house prison. 

I wTite only French and Spanish I can write to you in English 
because today 1 have a friend that helps me 

I received with pleasure your magazine. Organise!. 1 read your 
article, the Repression in Italy with interest But I must bring to 
your attention a big mistake. On 6th March 1998 the police ar¬ 
rested 3 anarchist squatters: Silvano Pelissero: Eduardo Massari 
and Soledad Maria Rosas Massimo Passamani was arrested, if I 
remember well, in the spring of 1996. He was arrested in a Paris 
street and he was accused of giving a false passport to the police. 
In Italy Massimo was accused of being a militant in the 
‘Revolutionary Organisation of Anarchist Insurrectionalists 
(ORAI). We anarchists know that the ORAI is an imaginary 
creation of Judge Antonio Marini. Comrade Massimo is actually 
at liberty , on parole. 

I was arrested on the streets of Valusa. Soledad and Eduardo 
were arrested in the squat in Collegmo city called “The House". 
Edo and Sole were held in the prison of Torino city. On 28th 
March 1998 Edo Massare committed suicide in Valiette Prison 
(Torino). Sole was released from prison and was put under 
house arrest in a village near Cuneo called Benevagienna. After 


Edo's death 1 was transferred to a special prison in Novara city 
where there are other anarchist comrades and a lot of comrades 
of the Red Brigades. 

I want to remind you that in Novara prison there is also the well 
known Syviss comrade. Marco Camenisch 

In June 1998 I started a hunger strike in protest against the re¬ 
pression and against the manufactured VALSUSA-TAV-GREY 
WOLVES'. On 11th July 1998 Maria Soledad Rosas committed 
suicide. After a new state murder and my hunger strike I was 
transferred to Sanponso. 

The situation now : The trial against me starts on 22nd February . 
I am accused of terrorism and of being a militant of the Grey 
Wolves'. My defence is very difficult because there is a lot of 
forged evidence against for the prosecution. This evidence is the 
work of a secret sen ice infiltrator. The same forged evidence de¬ 
termined 5 year prison sentence for Pratizia Maria Grazia Cad- 
eddu. The Marini ORAI trial is continuing in Rome in spite of 
made-up evidence. International solidarity is 
yen important however because this trial 
goes unnoticed by the European community . 

I send you a document for my liberation. 

Please translate it and spread it. 

See you soon. 

A revolutionary salutation. 

Silvano Pelissero 




Friends and neighbours 

If you like what you read in Organise! 
you might be interested in these: 

Counter Information. Quarterly new- 
sheet produced by independent collec¬ 
tive. Information on struggle worldwide. 
Free copy with SAE from Pigeonhole Cl, 
c o Transmission, 28 King Street, Glas¬ 
gow, Gl 5QP, Scotland. 

Collective Action Notes. Bulletin pro¬ 
duced by C/LY. Information on struggles 
worldwide. Contact PO Box 22962 Bal¬ 
timore, KID 212, USA. 


RESISTANCE 

THE ACF HAS now produced 3 issues of 
our agitational Resistance . keeping to our 
bi-monthly schedule. The latest one (No. 3) 
has articles on the “low-intensity" war in 
Iraq. GM foods, the Czech anarchist 
Michal Patera, and the Diggers. A supple¬ 
ment on the yvar in the Balkans yvas also 
rushed out for this issue and will at the 
time of writing be available for the dem¬ 
onstration against both the yvar in the Gulf 
and the war in the Balkans. For the second 
issue a London supplement on the threat¬ 
ened eviction of the 121 Centre in Brixton 
yvas also produced 


ACF comrades have been incredibly 
active in distributing Resistance (as 
well as selling Organise!) on the re¬ 
cent Civil Rights demo, anti¬ 
immigration controls dcmo.a Civil 
Rights demo and a demo against re¬ 
pression in Turkey- both in Haringey, 
2 anti-war demos and street sales in 
Barking and Camden, at the Critique 
conference and a rally against repres¬ 
sion in Turkey in Trafalgar Square (all 
in London) as well as the anti-yvar 
demo in Cardiff and the low-pay demo 
in Newcastle 

Resistance has appeared at an impor¬ 
tant time. Our yvidespread distribution 
of our agitational bulletin means more 
and more people are coming in contact 
with revolutionary anarchist ideas. 
This is at a time when there is growing 
disgust at the Labour Party, and the 
Stalinist and Trotskyist left are spiral¬ 
ling rapidly doyvnyvards into decline 
There is a real chance of building a 
credible anarchist movement in this 
country - yvith consistent and dogged 
yvork Unfortunately, on too many oc¬ 
casions. ACF comrades arc often the 
only anarchists to be seen on mobilisa¬ 
tions. often with the only organised an¬ 
archist contingent. When other anar¬ 
chists do appear, they are few in num¬ 
ber. and sometimes choose not to 
march in a united bloc yvith us. Ah 
well, we're not discouraged. 

If you would like the next 6 issues of 
Resistance send POs. cheques payable 


to ACF to ACF c/o84b Whitechapel 
High Street (Angel Alley) London El 
7QX. Better still take bundles of Resis¬ 
tance to distribute in vour area 

* 


ACF pamphlets in languages 
other than English 

As We See It is available in Welsh. 
Serbo-Croat. Greek and noyv. thanks to 
our Austrian comrades, in German 
They are each available for 7()p includ¬ 
ing postage and packaging from our 
London address 

The Role of the Revolutionary Organisa¬ 
tion is also available in Serbo-Croat for 
7()p including p&p. 

If anybody you knoyv yvho speaks Serbo- 
Croat in Britain or y ou have contacts in 
the countries of former Yugoslavia 
where Serbo-Croat is understood then 
why not send them copies? 

German. Greek. Portuguese. French. 
Italian Esperanto and Spanish transla¬ 
tions of our Aims and Principles arc also 
available for 20p plus postage. 

Write to the London address for orders 
and bulk orders 
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new feature 


Workplace Notes 


We begin a new series in Organise! 
where workers in different industries 
and enterprises give an account of the 
situation where they work. In this issue 
a railworker speaks. 



I work in (he railway industry and right 
now is an interesting time for a revolu¬ 
tionary on the line on which I am based 

m 

We arc among the first in the industry to 
undergo, as a result of privatisation, a 
scheme of total labour restructuring The 
consortium which owns the line plans to 
replicate the strategy which they used 
following the deregulation of the buses, 
which is basically to buy a company, 
break the union, hammer the workers, so 
reducing their costs and making the firm 
a lot more attractive to prospective buy¬ 
ers The end result is a vast increase the 
value of their shares. (Add to this share 
option schemes and they are forecast to 
make millions). 

What this restructuring entails from the 
workers point of view is a massive drop 
in both pay and conditions - more unso¬ 
ciable hours, no weekend and bank holi¬ 
day bonuses, very little paid overtime, 
huge variations in shifts from week to 
week, and every shift which we are to 
work being rostered to the minute a full 
year in advance (While we cannot 
change our rosters at all management 
can change our hours and place of work 
at will, with very little notice to us). 

So why. you may be asking, did workers 
accept this new deal, especially in a 
highly unionised industry like the rail- 
wav? 

a? 

The simply answer is that people never 
did. 85% rejected the scheme at ballot, 
but when management called a second 
ballot, and began threatening people, the 
advice of the union reps (ASLEF. RMT 
and TSSA) was to accept the deal as it 
was "the best that we can get". Tragi¬ 
cally. just enough people's bottle went 
(largely due to the fact that they were so 
used to the union reps fighting for them 


that they had forgotten how to fight for 
themselves) for management to get the 
vote second time round. Restructuring 
was implemented 

So why did the union reps cave in to 
the wishes of the bosses? Whv did they 

m _ » 

not encourage everyone to fight for 
what they have got. and more 7 

The first answer is that all this hap¬ 
pened not long after New Labour won 
the General Election. No union leader 
in the country would have wanted to 
nsk upsetting Tony Blair, and so the 
order to the reps from above would 
have been that industrial action was 
not an option Hence "the best that we 
can get" means best through talking 
with management 

The second answer is that, as manage¬ 
ment were fullv aware, the union hier- 
archv had become totally detached 

m _ w 

from its membership. The rot no doubt 
set in years ago with the same reps 
referring to spend more time splitting 
airs with the same bosses over details 
than talking to the people that they are 
supposed to be speaking for. This 
reached a climax with discussions 
about the content of restructuring, 
which saw them locked away together 
for days on end. When the new scheme 
was made public it was a case of man¬ 
agement and the unions trying to sell 
us the deal. 

Finally, as soon as restructuring was 
brought in the union reps were the first 
to be offered lucrative severance deals, 
which most shamelessly accepted. 

So, where does this leave us all now ? 
Well, despite the scheme being bought 
in it has been far from accepted by the 
rank and file. One indicator of this is 
that absence through sickness is cur¬ 
rently running at an incredible 20%. 
(This has made a poor service even 
worse, with the result of a 137% rise in 
written complaints by passengers). 

There is a lot of anger at the com¬ 
pany's actions and the buying off of 
the unions means that the decades old 
buffer between them and us has disap¬ 
peared Add to this the fact that the 
(relatively) high wages and comfort¬ 
able conditions which made many peo¬ 
ple complacent have now gone for the 
majority of staff and there is a certain 
amount of new room for revolutionar¬ 
ies to exploit. The challenge is to focus 
this dissent more critically on the peo¬ 
ple who are the cause of it. the bosses, 
ideally by forming a new fighting 



workplace organisation which will look 
beyond the calming reformism of the un¬ 
ions. 

There arc three main obstacles to this 
The first is the traditional hierarchy 

w 

which exists among workers in the rail¬ 
way industry (drivers at the top. through 
guards and ticket office staff, to cleaners 
at he bottom - all in separate unions of 
course). 

Any organisation will have to be formed 
by people who realise, as a start, that as 
our interests go beyond pay levels, they 
arc the same for all workers in the com¬ 
pany. 

Secondly, attempts by the union to mus¬ 
cle their way back in must be resisted. 
This will not be too difficult. In discus¬ 
sions at work I usual Iv have to wait mv 

m + 

turn to slate them. However, the bosses, 
fearing the absence of a group of bureau¬ 
crats in place to contain rebellion, are 
busy setting up with them a talking shop 
called the Company Council’. 

Thirdly, and most importantly, is the 
fact that a lot of people are angry but re¬ 
signed to not being able to change 
things. Again the unions did a great job 
of hammering home to people that there 
were no other options other than the pro¬ 
posed deal It is the task of all true revo¬ 
lutionaries to convince people that the 
power to change life for the better lies in 
their own hands. 

Although the unions are dead and bur¬ 
ied, the principle of union, of collective 
strength, is still very much alive. As one 
worker spat at a grovelling union rep 
"How exactly did the few people who 
own this line get so strong all of the sud¬ 
den ? There are hundreds of us." The In¬ 
dependent newspaper (17/12/96) de¬ 
scribed the actions of the company’s di¬ 
rectors as “an example of unbridled cor¬ 
porate excess" and "an example of how 
to use the stock market to enrich vourself 
beyond the dreams of avarice’^. What 
they did not mention is what they cannot 
sec. The seething discontent bubbling 
awav beneath the surface which if used 

m 

by people in a collective manner can 
reallv show the bosses, the union but 
most importantly all working class peo¬ 
ple what "the best that we can get” is 
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anarchist communist federation 


aims and principles 


1. The Anarchist Communist Federa¬ 
tion is an organisation of revolutionary 
class struggle anarchists. We aim for the 
abolition of all hierarchy, and work for the 
creation of a world-wide classless society: 
anarchist communism. 

2. Capitalism is based on the exploi¬ 
tation of die working class by the ruling 
class. But inequality and exploitation are 
also expressed in terms of race, gender, 
sexuality, health, ability and age, and in 
these ways one section of the working class 
oppresses another. This divides us, causing 
a lack of class unity in struggle that bene¬ 
fits the ruling class. 

. Oppressed groups are strengthened 
by autonomous action which challenges so¬ 
cial and economic power relationships. To 
achieve our goal we must relinquish power 
over each other-on a personal as well as 
political level. 

3. We believe that fighting racism and 
sexism is as important as other aspects of 
the class struggle. Anarchist-communism 
cannot be achieved while sexism and ra¬ 
cism still exist. In order to be effective in 
their struggle against their oppression both 
within society and within the working 
class, women, lesbians and gays, and black 
people may at times need to organise inde¬ 
pendently. However, this should be as 
working class people as cross-class move¬ 
ments hide real class differences and 
achieve little for them. Full emancipation 
cannot be achieved without the abolition of 
capitalism. 

4. We are opposed to the ideology of 
national liberation movements which 
claims that there is some common interest 
between native bosses and the working 
class in face of foreign domination. We do 
support working class struggles against ra¬ 
cism, genocide, ethnocide and political and 


economic colonialism. We oppose the crea¬ 
tion of any new ruling class. We reject all 
forms of nationalism, as this only serves to 
redefine divisions in the international 
working class. The working class has no 
country and national boundaries must be 
eliminated. We seek to build an anarchist 
international to work with other libertarian 
revolutionaries throughout the world. 

5. As well as exploiting and oppress¬ 
ing the majority of people. Capitalism 
threatens the world through war and the 
destruction of the environment. 

6. It is not possible to abolish Capital¬ 
ism without a revolution, which will arise 
out of class conflict. The ruling class must 
be completely overthrown to achieve anar¬ 
chist communism. Because the ruling class 
will not relinquish power without the use 
of armed force, this revolution will be a 
time of violence as well as liberation. 

7. Unions by their very nature cannot 
become vehicles for the revolutionary 
transformation of society. They have to be 
accepted by capitalism in order to function 
and so cannot play a part on its overthrow. 
Trade unions divide the working class 
(between employed and unemployed, trade 
and craft, skilled and unskilled, etc). Even 
syndicalist unions are constrained by the 
fundamental nature of unionism. The un¬ 
ion has to be able to control its member¬ 
ship in order to make deals with manage¬ 
ment. Their aim, through negotiation, is to 
achieve a fairer form of exploitation for the 
workforce. The interests of leaders and 
representatives will always be different to 
ours. The boss class is our enemy, and 
while we must fight for better conditions 
from it, we have to realise that reforms we 
may achieve today may be taken away to¬ 
morrow. Our ultimate aim must be the 
complete abolition of wage slavery. Work¬ 


ing within the unions can never achieve this. 
However, we do not argue for people to leave 
unions until they are made irrelevant by the 
revolutionary event. The union is a common 
point of departure for many workers. Rank 
and file initiatives may strengthen us in the 
battle for anarchist-communism. What's im¬ 
portant is that we organise ourselves collec¬ 
tively, arguing for workers to control strug¬ 
gles themselves. 

8. Genuine liberation can only come 
about through the revolutionary self-activity 
of the working class on a mass scale. An an¬ 
archist communist society means not only co¬ 
operation between equals, but active involve¬ 
ment in the shaping and creating of that soci¬ 
ety during and after the revolution. In times 
of upheaval and struggle, people will need to 
create their own revolutionary organisations 
controlled by everyone in them. These 
autonomous organisations will be outside the 
control of political parties, and within them 
we will leant many important lessons of self¬ 
activity. 

9. As anarchists we organise in all areas 
of life to try to advance the revolutionary pro¬ 
cess. We believe a strong anarchist organisa¬ 
tion is necessary to help us to this end. Un¬ 
like other so-called socialists or communists 

\ 

we do not want power or control for our or¬ 
ganisation. 

We recognise that the revolution can 
only be carried out directly by the working 
class. However, the revolution must be pre¬ 
ceded by organisations able to convince peo¬ 
ple of the anarchist communist alternative 
and method. 

We participate in struggle as anar¬ 
chist communists, and organise of a federa¬ 
tive basis. We reject sectarianism and work 
for a united revolutionary anarchist move¬ 
ment. 


£1,000 press fund appeal 


It is vital that we continue publishing Organise! and our bi¬ 
monthly agitational newsheet Resistance. To continue to do so, 
we need money, and lots of it! In short we need your money, 
dear readers. 

We in the ACF will do all we can to raise funds to continue 
with our publishing ventures. But a little help from anarchists 
outside the ACF, who read our press, and all our other readers 
will help lighten the burden. 

As we said in the last issue of Organise! we need a thousand 
pounds, a cool grand. Contributions to the Press Fund should 
be sent to Press Fund, ACF c/o 84b Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley) London El 7QX. Cheques, postal orders, IMOs 


payable to‘ACF’. 

Donations so far. £12.65 (York); £2.50 (Pitlochry) ;£8.00 
(Sheffield) ;£5.00 (Worcester); £5.00 (anon); £100 (Woking); 
Total is £133.15. 

As you can see, we are a long way off of our target. Please 
think about us if you have a little money to spare (we know 
that’s a tall order at the moment but still!) With the bombing 
of Serbia and Iraq and the gearing up of NATO and the US to 
a war footing, the rampant racism throughout society, the con¬ 
tinuing despoiling of the environment, the scummy carryings- 
on of Labour it is all the more vital that a clear revolutionary 
anarchist voice is heard loud and clear. So give! give! give! 
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